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EDITORIAL NOTES 


oh NTHONY HOPE,” Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, has died at 

the age of seventy. He was the second son of a vicar of St. 

Bride’s, Fleet Street ; he was educated at Marlborough and 

Balliol ; he took a first in Greats and was President of the 
Union. Later he dangled with several professions: practised at the Bar 
and stood for Parliament as a Liberal, though his was the old-fashioned 
type of Liberalism which went with liberty, good dinners, good port, and 
good jests. As soon as he had published the Dolly Dialogues, which made a 
furore, his calling became evident, and thereafter he published nearly 
thirty books. 


Anthony Hope’s Books 


HEY are more varied than most modern people realise. Some of them, 

such as Quisante, are political novels covering Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
ground with far greater insight, style and wit than she possessed. Some, 
like The Intrusions of Peggy, are straight, rather realistic novels about con- 
temporary life. But authors (like painters), as Maurice Hewlett knew to his 
cost, are expected, when they have once struck a rich vein to stick to it: 
and the public now knows him as the author of The Prisoner of Zenda, 
Rupert of Hentzau, and Sophy of Kravonia. 


The Ruritanian Romance 


HE obituarists have suggested that he invented the genre. That is 
Pica quite true. All his political romances of that kind (and many 
others through him) derive from Stevenson’s Prince Otto, which contains 
all the ingredients, enlightened princes, sage old advisers, beautiful 
peasant girls, palace revolutions, flights through forests, and all the rest of 
it. Hope, like “‘Q” along another line, was a son of “R.L.S.” The 
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grandsons seem not to exist. In the reaction against romance, which 
stirred our better parts by showing us people better than most people in 
life, we have a kind of ‘‘ realism ”’ which induces us to excuse our weak- 
nesses by painting life even blacker than it is. We may console ourselves 
by the reflection that there will be a return for the followers of Stevenson, 
but none for those of Zola and the gloomier Russians. Hope, incidentally, 
wrote vividly and gracefully. Good and euphonious prose is at a discount 
at the moment ; but it cannot be excluded for ever. 


Shakespeare and Shoreditch 


Wi have received the following letter from the Secretary of the Shore- 
ditch Housing Association, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, 
E.1 


An effort is being made to commemorate the associations of Shakespeare with the 
London borough of Shoreditch, which has as real a link with the poet as Southwark 
or even Stratford-on-Avon—though one that is little known. In a district such as 
this the most suitable memorial seems to be, not a Theatre, but a substitute for 
some—however few—of the horrible slums that disfigure our country : and the 
Shoreditch Housing Association is therefore proposing to erect a block of flats and 
call it Shakespeare House. 

Soon after he came to London, Shakespeare associated himself with the Burbages, 
who had set up in Shoreditch the first two theatres in England. In these theatres 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Comedy of Errors, Romeo and Fuliet, and Henry 
IV, Part I, are known or believed to have had their first production. In any case, 
Shakespeare’s plays were seen in Shoreditch in their early days, Richard Burbage 
was the first great Shakespearian actor, and in Shoreditch streets and lanes Shakes- 
peare must often have walked, and meditated, and observed. 

Anyone who would like to read of the stormy history of the Burbages and their 
theatre will find the story told in a sixpenny booklet published for the Association. 
And many, we feel, will be glad if you can allow us to remind them that they have 
an opportunity to help commemorate a very interesting and important bit of 
London history, in a way that will aid the numerous slum-dwellers of Shoreditch. 
£15,000 is needed, and we hope to lay the foundation-stone soon. 


Accompanying this letter is a pamphlet called Shakespeare and Shoreditch, 
written by Mrs. Molly Chamberlain, M.A., and prefaced with a “‘ Fore- 
word ” by Mr. Hugh Walpole. 


Shakespeare and Housing 


Mé: WALPOLE does his gallant best. He says ‘“‘ Shakespeare by 
himself is exciting enough (after all these years too !) but this booklet 
seems to bring him personally before us again in a new way. Would he care 
about Housing, if he were with us now? I think he would . . . Let’s 
give him a Triumph!” No worldly cause, except the cause of Peace, 
could be better than the cause of Housing, and if money can be raised for 
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it by Shakespeare Festivals, all the better. But Mr. Walpole surely be- 
comes too zealous when he represents Shakespeare in modern Shoreditch 
ot being Se eee with the conditions and saying “ Let’s do something 
about it |” 


The Mind of Shakespeare 


th it is difficult to imagine Shakespeare on a Committee. Pity for 
all humanity was in his mind, and hatred of evil: but he was too 
detached, too ironical, too inured to the repetitions of history, to do more 
than pat the leaders of good causes on the back. “ Let’s ” on the lips of 
Shakespeare would hardly have occurred except in some such phrase as 
““ Let’s have some more sack.” He was the sort of man who, out of general 
kindness, might have put his name down as a member of the General 
Committee of any worthy reforming society, but one can hardly imagine 
him as being one of those members of the Executive whose names are 
marked by stars. 


Shakespeare’s Universality 


OMEBODY once said that “‘ every man makes Shakespeare in his 

own image.” He was obviously all-wise and humane: and as we all 
think our own opinions sound and our own proclivities kind we naturally 
assume that, were he alive, he would support us in all our activities. 
Go to the British Museum Catalogue and you will find books entitled 
Was Shakespeare a Catholic (and at least he had a sneaking sympathy for 
the old Religion), Was Shakespeare a few, and a host of others imputing 
to him all the convictions and propensities of all their authors. Was 
Shakespeare a Housing Reformer is a new one to me. Doubtless, having a 
compassionate soul, he would have been in favour of abolishing slums. 
But, surely, the limit to which he would have gone would have been 
“‘ Let them do something about it.” 


The Moral 


OR all we know about him personally is that he was very vivacious 
kx the Mermaid, was a successful actor-manager, and retired to Strat- 
ford with a large house and a coat-of-arms—without even launching into 
print with pamphlets demanding the abatement of smoke, plague, or 
overcrowding. And of the many things we can deduce from his plays one 
is that he brooded over all human activities, tenderly and humorously, in a 
spirit of “‘ Lord, what fools these mortals be,” and was so aware of eternity 
in a world of “ to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ve that he 
certainly would not have served on Housing Committees. He might be 
similarly annexed by the Navy League, the Anti-Vivisection League, or 
even the Anti-Vaccination League—for those who are passionately against 
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Vaccination, share the view of the rest of us that Shakespeare couldn’t be — 
wrong, hold that Vaccination is wrong, deduce that Shakespeare must, in 
our age, have been against Vaccination, and are liable, at any moment, to 
organize a performance to raise a fund to oppose the dissection of Frogs, 
with the slogan “ Let’s give him a Triumph.” This may all look like 
making a mountain out of a molehill. But the eighteenth century dressed 
Shakespeare’s characters in physical wigs, and we are in danger of turning 
him into an earnest, black-coated modern. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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PERSEPHONE 


Woodcut by PAMELA D’ A. NATHAN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


N our September number, Mr. Pilkington will discuss some of the recent ballets 

from a musical standpoint ; and a little later, there will be a general resume of 

the ballets of this season. Opinions of Mr. Edward James’ Ballets of 1933 at the 

Savoy have varied considerably. There were those who acclaimed the ballets, 
the music and the décors ; those who thought Anna Anna capital modernism, 
and those who thought it no ballet whatever ; those who thought Tamara Toumanova 
the coming dancer of our generation, and those who thought her acrobatics laboured ; 
those who regarded Miss Tilly Losch’s skill with her train in Errante with awed 
admiration, and those who looked askance at the extra large, slightly diaphanous 
white sheet which descended somewhat surprisingly on her head at the end of that 
ballet—one in which there were some undeniably beautiful effects. But among these 
varying opinions, most people were agreed about one thing : either the boards of the 
stage at the Savoy Theatre were very loose, or the lightness of the dancers, almost 
without exception, left much to be desired. 


r| @ @ 


HE thirty-ninth season of Promenade Concerts by the B.B.C. Symphony 

Orchestra, under the direction of Sir Henry Wood, will begin at Queen’s Hall 
on Saturday, August 12th and end on Saturday, October 7th. The concerts start at 
eight p.m. Prices of seats and details of the programmes may be obtained from the 
B.B.C., from Queen’s Hall or the usual agents. 


a 7) a 


AS announcement sent to us well in advance is that of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of Contemporary British Art in Industry, to be held by the Royal 
Academy of Arts in collaboration with the Royal Society of Arts at Burlington House, 
January to March, 1935. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has consented to 
be president. Information may be obtained from the Honorary Organising Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.r1. 


@ 7 a 


A REPORT has reached us of an unusual performance of Hamlet at Cranleigh 
School, produced by Mr. Michael Redgrace with a cast composed almost 
entirely of boys. In many ways it was a better production than those seen lately in 
London. Simple, as well as intelligent, restrained but vigorous, Mr. Redgrave’s own 
performance as Hamlet was that of a scholar and a poet as well as an actor. The causes 
of drama and education are both well served by such good school productions. 
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POETRY 


FIVE POEMS 


Failure 


ORTUITOUS the great green earth, 
The lark-hung sky, the shadows long 
. And ten words jumbled into mirth, 
And fifty muddled into song— 


Or are these symbols one and all, 
Lurks meaning at the core of each : 

Achievement in the cuckoo’s call 
And the horizon within reach ? 


And can I turn me here and there, 
Surveying all the gracious land, 

And say : “ A tree, and it is fair ; 
I see it and I understand ”’ : 


Or am I too just such a one— 

Not the world’s centre after all— 
But mortal as the mastodon, 

One moment individual ? 


Once, I’d the answer by my hand, 

The world within me; and no part 
Impossible to understand, 

The whole world mapped upon my heart ; 


And fifty words would make a song, 
And beauty was the final cause, 

And I would seek her all day long, 
And find her in the end, and pause, 


And watch her for a while, and cry 

With God’s voice captive in my tongue, 
And praise her immortality, 

Her strange face echoed into song. 
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I seek and find her now, and say 

‘‘ Here lives she yet and beautiful,” 
And suddenly she fades away 

As sunlight drowns within a pool. 


* * * * 


Of old I dreamed God everywhere 

Did breathe, in sky and flower and sod, 
And therefore all in all was fair 

And life and death the flesh of God. 


* * * Sd 


And yet time was I had a friend, 

Who set himself, mind, heart and soul 
To achieve a certain aim, an end 

He held as his predestined goal. 


He knew, as he knew God was just, 

This was his task, his whole life’s core. 
He failed and fainted in the dust. 

Why failed he ? To succeed the more ? 


He failed, that failing he should rise, 
To taste of glory, drunk of pain ? 
He lost the earth to win the skies, _ 
Grown strong with toil that seemed in vain ? 


Perhaps . . . perhaps he could not know : 
d yet he counted that the end. 
He sought, he strove, lost, be it so— 
And afterwards, how fares my friend ? 


Nay, name him not. He is as dead 
As though sunk deep in the sea sand, 
As though the plough turned overhead 
And mixed his ashes with the land. 


Yet goes he where langsyne he roved, 
He passes where he passed of yore, 
He sees the beauty once beloved, 
But sees more clearly than before. 
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He sees man cannot see ; he knows 
That all he suffered was in vain: 
A rose shall never be a rose, 
And he shall not be born again. 


His soul is lost as vanished snow 

And he stirs not for. Heaven or Hell ; 
He’s gone for ever, let him go— 

So ’t is, so be it, and farewell. 


Well . . . speak ; you’re clever. (He was wise 
And has no word of tears or mirth.) 

Yet speak. You see the lark-hung skies 
And feel God breathe in the deep earth. 


*“* Some purpose yet,” you say, ‘‘ God knows 
** And all is planned within his mind.” 
And yet, where you see half a rose, 
He saw a rose, and now is blind. 


He’s:gone. You live. The world’s your own. 
And I—I wonder as before, 

I ask in vain of sod and stone, 
And he is dead for evermore. 


To —— (1928) 


ADY, who hath not tasted goose, not once, 
Nor youngling veal, which men do bleed to death, 
As I am bled by half a hundred duns— 
‘* We wanth our money and not a penny leth ”’ ; 
God save the lambkin from the butcher’s knife, 
God save the veal, littlest of baby things 
The sturgeons unhatched eggs, and him who sings 
From the soul’s death half-way throughout his life ; 
God save the kind rich men who stand us beer 
And sometimes even whisky ; and God save 
(Who need not his salvation) all the brave. 
God save the vintage of this bountiful year 
(Chiefly the Burgundy), God save the Queen, 
God save Lord Brentford and God save the ark, 
God save * and oh, God save the mark ! 
God save the story as it might have been. 


* You know ! 
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Smith 


MITH died one day in 1927 
He passed upon the turning of the tide 


And there was silence in the heights of Heaven 
And Micheal told them all that Smith had died. 


God said, ‘‘ Go bid him welcome ; by this token 

*“‘ True to himself and so to Me as well 

“* He took the road and kept the faith unbroken 

“‘ He sought for Heaven within him and found Hell. 


“ He strove, lost, struggled on, and naught could daunt him 
‘‘ Who knew the end was good ; at close of day 

‘Too late came all he sought, as ghosts to haunt him, 

‘* And ghosts were all his comrades on the way. 


“‘ Wherefore,” said God ,“ Arise ye shining seven, 
“* Assemble all ye angels at the gate.” 

But Mr. Smith had lost the road to Heaven, 

And couldn’t find the way until too late. 


Epitaph 


ERE lies she quilted with the star-gemmed skies 

Who once was the world’s wonder and delight. 
April was but a mimic of her eyes 

And now she’s a dead secret of the night. 


POETRY 


With No Light Love 


ITH no light love but endless adoration 
\ \) I claim thee yet until all time is over 
And ask for nought save still to be thy lover 
With no light love but endless adoration. 


I ask for nought save still to be thy lover ; 
Whatever may betide thee, tears or laughter, 
Go thou thy ways : I’ll wait for the thereafter 

And ask for nought save still to be thy lover. 


Go thou thy ways : I’ll wait for thee thereafter. 
Live thou and love, and sleep when all is over, 
And at the end I still shall be thy lover, 

Go thou thy ways: I’ll wait for thee thereafter. 


Yea, at the end I still shall be thy lover, 
Though life be lost and death and draught of sorrow, 
Yet, though thou sleep nor wake again tomorrow, 

At the end of all I still shall be thy lover. 
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FOUR POEMS 


Go Slowly, Summer's Shade... 


O slowly, summer’s shade, for me 
(ji each leaf upon each tree, 

Through silver dawn and jewelled night 
Let me wake ever, and delight 


Be not denied in wasteful sleep 
But with enchantment vigil keep. 


For oh, how many summers more 
Has life for me laid up in store, 
How many changing seasons yet 

_ Ere I away, and must forget, 
Hid in the dark and silent mould 
Be out of sight, lie dumb and cold ? 


What gain to me if others find 

Treasures that I must leave behind ? 
Will roses bloom in those strange days 
When I no more walk down green ways ? 
Or larks sing under Essex skies 

When death has covered up mine eyes ? 


Old Age 


E used to think them foolish, now we see 
How pitiful they are, and hold our breath 
Marvelling that they can be so unconcerned 
So close to death. 


We watch them move unhurried, hear them say, 

“* 'To-day—perhaps to-morrow—we will go—” 

While days go dancing down beneath their feet 
As dead leaves blow. 


For time has worn the diamond of our youth 

A little dim and we, who used to praise 

Swiftness and strength, are weak before that speed 
Of dancing days. 
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World’s End 


STILL grey sky ... 
gN No breeze 
Shall pass or come again : 


Star shall not shine. In vain 
Shudder the trees 
Limbs stretched to freeze. 


All the night through 
The old 
And tortured lands lie locked, 
And water’s spirit mocked, 
Rigid, controlled, 
Iron-shackled by the cold. 


Grief beyond tears 
Is here. 
Pity is dead. This night 
Death walks the ways in white 
And sullen fear 
Broods everywhere. 


TIA 192 


LL through the years that sleeping you have lain 
At forgotten how you used to look— 
d now nowhere you are, for sun and rain 
Have made an end, and even worms forsook 
A house so battered and so long decayed : 
How is it then that memory delayed 
Should leap to hear you laughing in a lane ? 


Did we once walk here, very long ago ? 

Were we the echo other lovers seem ? 

Does recollection, stumbling, halt and slow 
Swing hardly back ? Or was it in some dream 
Between sleep and awakening we were here ? 
How else should I, a stranger, subtly know, 
And find no strangeness meet me anywhere ? 
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I know this lane. I know its every bend : 
Familiar find the brown stream at its end 
Deep in the meadows : we have lingered here 
To gather yellow flags and horned cranesbill : 
Watched the quick swallows circling far and near, 
Passed by the valley farm and climbed the hill. 
To-day again the swaying hay-carts slow 
Go creaking through the fields and out of sight 
Between the stack-yard gates. 

An old delight 
Awakes in me to stand and watch them go. 


Then silence. It was here I heard you laugh. 


But now the heavy-scented air is still, 

Rapt in a daydream the May daisies stand 

And you have run along the sunlit hill : 

Your shadow flickers upwards, disappears .. . 
Sweeps in an instant down the other side. 
Over the plain the breeze flows like a tide 
Rippling the un-cut meadow grass that bears 
The imprint of your flying o’er the land. 


MARGARET BRISBANE 


POETRY 


TWO POEMS 
The Gold Fish 


AGON be praised, who pitied me : 
In Pisces, when the Moon lay low 
He took me from the Yellow Sea 
And housed me in this glassy O. 


Now, safe from Ocean’s urge and fret, 
From Maya, Queen of Things that Seem, 
Nirvana hath me: I forget : 
I hang suspended in a dream. 


Slowly I fan a porphyry fin, 
My eyes contemplatively roll : 
I hold, all mysteries within 
The Ambit of my Crystal Bowl. 


The Burning Glass 


B cic: frail fragrances, 


Quick ardours that must pass, 
Yield up their essences 
To memory’s burning-glass. 


Drawn through her jealous lens 
Faint fires but burn the more, 
Fused is each fading sense 
In one candescent core. 


And even love that’s gone 
Out of life’s calendar 

Can shine, as once it shone, 
A strange, returning star. 


Oh, keep you bright and clean 
That crystal amulet 

Which makes what once has been, 
Time’s adversary yet. 
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STRANGERS DEFEATED 


By JAMES STERN 


I 


HEY told me he had come up from the Transvaal, that he’d bee 
born and broken-in there on a farm not far from Potchestron 
I always doubted this ; not that it mattered much. 

The man I bought him from looked me up and down when 
asked how old he was. Then he sniffed and said: ‘‘ Rising five. Bee 
innoculated against all fevers—a beautiful animal ! ” 

I didn’t take the trouble to see if the man was looking when I opene 
the horse’s mouth, to find he had not yet turned four. Anyway, it was : 
much as I could do to prise his jaws, or even get near his head, for he was « 
wild as a yearling, his eye was excited and full of fear, and every time t 
tossed his head the virgin mane and forelock rose straight up on the arc 
of his neck, like the hackles on an angry dog. He snorted and bit and I 
out with his hind legs, kicking at the door of the stall. 

‘** Not much sickness ever touched him,”’ I said. 

“ Or will—with proper treatment,” said the man. 

I didn’t like the man, but I liked that animal the moment I set eyes o 
him, though I’d have my work cut out I knew. 

Way up-country it’s not often you find an animal with a heart in him 
the climate itself is against their health ; their feet split on the har 
poe and a forge on the veld is as rare a white man’s faith in a Kaffi 

ick-fever, tetse fly and many another fever attack them. Of all disease 
“* horse-sickness ”’ is the most held in dread : it lays hold of the throat an 
swells the tongue so that the animal cannot eat, nor barely breath 
Should they recover from this, as they can with the aid of innoculation, the 
are never the same again ; the last spark of life seems to leave them an 
they become, not only languid like most veld ponies, but even a burde 
to ride. A listless animal is bad enough, his lassitude becomes slow] 
forced upon one, while riding always on a slack rein with a drooping hea 
in front of you kills the real pleasure of riding. Again, such animals ca 
no longer offer the company that a high-spirited horse contributes to th 
often dull and monotonous life of the lonely farmer. I could hard] 
remember when last I’d felt the bit taken in the mouth and the reins tugge 
in the grip of my fingers. The thought of it made me long for the feel « 
it, and I knew this animal was mine before grudgingly I handed over m 
cheque for twenty pounds. 

Overnight I decided to call him Star, after a pony I’d once owned i 
Ireland. 

Eager to be on him and not a little nervous of the thirty miles journe 
from town to the farm, I was up before sunrise and down where he w: 
stabled just as the day broke with the suddenness of a call. That wz 
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always the best of the day, the clarity of its first two hours when the air 
one breathed seemed to flow like cool wine down through the body. 
Later, when the heat came, I used to think longingly of the winds on the 
Irish coast. 

A little uncertainly I led Star out of the stall by a rope halter, gripping 
this tight with both hands. I had the intention of warming him up by 
trotting him round before attempting to saddle. But his quarters were 
barely clear of the doorway when, with one whinny, he bounded into the 
air, dragging me after him, helpless, across the ground ; the moment his 
forefeet landed again his head went down and he began a series of buck- 
jumps, raising his hind-legs so high that once, catching a glimpse of his 
hoofs against the sky above me, I felt he might almost come over and so 
turn a complete somersault. This I almost wished he would do, and thus 
in a moment learn a lesson it might take me days to teach him ; but his 
quarters fell again, and as his feet came to earth once more he bounded 
into the air. I knew my only hope was to hang on and go with him, let 
him tire himself out. So off we went, round and round, I standing on my 
two feet hardly less seldom than Star on his four. At last, by patience and a 
good deal of luck, I managed to steer him back to where I had left the 
harness. He stood there, still but trembling, his nostrils distended, show- 
ing the red, and his flanks heaving fast to the beat of his heart ; his head 
was thrown high, the eye still wild and nervous, and the ears cocked 
stiffly alert. I stood as far away from him as the rope would allow and let 
my gaze take in the whole length of him. His coat was dappled, dark grey— 
the grey that usually turns white with advancing years ; but his long un- 
kept tail was darker and fell to within a few inches of his hocks. His 
withers high and feet straight, he stood, I judged, about fifteen hands: 
his neck was short, with no semblance of an arch, and he had a fine broad 
shoulder and a long rein—as much in front of the saddle as I had seen 
on any animal of his size in the country. With the strong short back and 
quarters he should be able to gallop ; he was no Boer pony: I deplored 
the fact that, having to work on the distant farm, I should have no chance 
to put him into training. Looking at him I knew he would be wasted. 
It was a long time since I had seen such an animal ; he was too good for the 
work of being ridden round the farm, but I had no way of getting over the 
ten thousand acres in less time than several days, so that now a horse had 
become imperative. 

But—lI will try to be honest—none of these reasons, not even the last, 
was what really urged my desire for Star. Primarily I sought him as man 
instinctively seeks the company of man ; as a man depressed responds to 
another whose smile spells company and friendship. This, I know, is 
why, the moment I saw him, I knew he was mine. At the time I did not 
tell myself this, for the reason, I suppose, that to be honest with oneself is 
even less easy a task than it is with others. So now as I looked at Star I 
know I wouldn’t have accepted double the price I had just given for him. 

It took me just over an hour to bridle and saddle him: at that hour 

U 
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there wasn’t a white man about and the one native I could persuade to 
come within a yard of him took to his heels every time Star lifted a leg. 
His previous antics had drawn a crowd, but this native’s futile efforts to 


help had increased the number considerably. At the end of ten minutes it — 
must have looked as though a special performance of equine tricks was — 


being given by one white man for the entertainment of a hundred Kaffirs. 


They stood round in a circle, at a careful distance, some smiling, others — 


frankly terrified, hopping from one bare black foot to the other, offering 
no help, but all frankly ready to flee at the first sign of Star breaking loose. 
A horse is a natural stranger to the African native ; but up-country, out- 


side of the towns, he is gazed upon much as is a motor car—with fascina- _ 
tion, fear, and a complete lack of comprehension. An ox is of the soil, but 


a horse is no more that than a white man. 


If it had taken me an hour to get Star saddled I must have spent half of 
that time again trying to mount him. After many futile attempts, during © 


which he twice all-but broke away, I threw a heavy sack of corn over the 


saddle, tied it round him, and then walked and trotted him about. Finally, | 
having relieved him of this, I mounted him in much the same manner as a | 
learner attempts to get astride a bicycle—by gripping the front of the — 
saddle with both hands (having a moment previously given him a carrot), _ 


letting him walk away while I walked with him, and then, very suddenly, 


leaping. . . . Neither of my feet had found a stirrup before I felt myself 
flung high in the air. As luck would have it I came down with a thump on > 
the pommel of the saddle, which hurt. But, clenching my teeth, I gripped — 


hard with my knees, till my feet shot into the leathers. ‘The next moment, 


with my face close to Star’s ears, I saw the ground rising towards me, but | 


my knees hadn’t moved, and in the same breath I was staring up at the 


sky, then leaning hard over his neck, throwing all my weight on his | 
withers to prevent him coming back on me. For several seconds he must | 


have stood like that, straight up on his hind legs, pawing the air, for while 
he was still up I remember cursing myself for not having some kind of a 
whip. Ina flash I thought of the man I’d once seen smash a bottle between 


the ears of a horse that was renowned for rearing. Still leaning over his | 


near side, throwing my body forward, I gripped the reins tight in my left 
hand, raised my right, clenched the fist, and brought it down with all my 
might between his ears. That didn’t cure Star of dangerous rearing, but 


it cured me of ever again hitting the head of a horse with my hand. For | 


a time I thought I’d broken a bone in it: the pain was enough to deprive 


me of ever knowing exactly how we came to get out of the town and on toa | 


sandy path that, though not strictly in the direction of the farm, at least 


was straight and without traffic. I reckoned I must have galloped Star for | 


a good four miles down that track through the veld before I attempted to 


pull him up. When I realised he was running away with me, that the snaffle | 


in his mouth might as well have been a length of cord, I dug my heels into 
his flanks and rode as though others were neck and neck with us in the 
last hundred yards of a race. 
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Though the sand was good and hard the track was narrow, and I 
trembled to think what might happen should we meet a waggon, for at 
both sides the bush was high and thick and impossible to penetrate 
except at a walk. But luck was with us, for with the exception of a few 
petrified Kaffirs who vanished at sight of us, we met nothing. In a short 
while Star began to lather where the reins chafed his neck, and dark little 
rivers of sweat started running down his shoulders from under my hands. 
But only when I myself began to feel exhausted did I start to take a pull at 
him. My right hand was not yet much use, so with my left I gathered up 
the reins tighter to his neck, and slowly drew my elbow further and further 
back. Almost immediately I saw his ears flicker and turn, then rise 
straight with understanding ; bending well over his neck I could see his 
jaws opening and in his eye something that told me he wouldn’t strongly 
object to slackening the pace. Very soon we broke into a walk, Star 
blowing and sweating. I dismounted and walked along beside him, and 
the muscles on the inside of my thighs ached as though I’d been riding hard 
for hours. When I stopped and sat down to light a cigarette Star shook 
himself like a dog, the white flakes of lather and sweat showering out from 
his flanks. I held the end of the reins and he lowered his head to graze ; 
he pulled at the dry grass with his strong even teeth, all the time moving 
slowly towards me. As his dark velvet nose came close he raised his head 
just off the ground and sniffed the arm of my coat that lay across my 
pocket. Then he pushed his nose further in, and snorted. I laughed and 
patted him and pulled out a carrot. Throwing up his head he gazed away 
into the distance, his jaws moving cowlike to the scrunch of his teeth. I 
looked at him and I thought the wild nervousness in his eye seemed to 
have gone: he stood still without trembling or fear, and when I re- 
mounted he went away at so quiet a jog, at once both alive and contented, 
that I knew between us a friendship was made. 

The sun had already set and the night was dark as we came down the 
steep hill on to the outskirts of the farm, but I knew the path so well and 
Star walked so peaceably that in daylight we should have found the cattle- 
shed no more easily. At the entrance he lowered his head and followed me 
into the pitch-dark interior as though it were light and the place already 
known to him. He snorted once at the smell of cow before I heard the 
seep-seep of his peaceful drinking. 

I rubbed him down, gave him a feed, then started out for my hut on 
the other side of the valley. On the way I was aware once more of the old 
exhilaration after a ride on a keen-spirited horse ; the very ache in my arms 
and legs seemed good ; muscles that for long had not been used were now 
stretched and supple, and though I was tired I could feel a new vigour 
running through the length of my body, as though some part of it always 
hidden away had suddenly found itself and at last taken the freedom it 
was never allowed. ie 

Lying in the candlelight of the hut there rose before me clear visions 
of wet Irish evenings when in the light of one lamp I had watched the 
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mud-stained hunters walking of their own accord to the water-trough 
and then each alone into the darkness of his own stall: I saw myself 
standing in the rain—tired, wet, and black with mud—before I turned 
back into the warmth of the house with the bounding sensation of pleasure 
that in Africa I had never known until that day. 


Zs 


In the night I had a dream that for some time past on the farm had 
become a nightmare, recurring again and again to disturb my sleep. At 
short intervals in different forms it would appear, but always the funda- 
mental horror was the same. In every dream I seemed to be the object of 


the natives’ stares and ridicule. Each time in various ways I saw myself } 


being watched by the staring eyes of silent Kaffirs. In the beginning there 1 
seemed to be something I could not understand ; I was asking them, but | 
they would shake their heads and stare ; they would turn to one another, | 
smile, and then look back at me in an obstinate, passive gaze. I was always 
trying to get near them, even physically, but when I attempted to move my | 
legs refused. Then they would laugh. In later dreams I would be lying | 
up with fever, and Maradza—my own ‘ boy’ and the best I ever had— | 
would sit motionless in the doorway while I shouted at him to bring me | 
medicine. | 
More recently I would be working with the natives on the land, and | 
suddenly I’d be naked as they were. I would huddle my shoulders and | 
kneel on the ground, seeing with hatred the glaring whiteness of my skin. | 
I would wait there, ready to run, for I could not stand their stare ; but the 
moment I decided to flee I fell forward and could only drag myself along || 
the ground, as though nearly all my strength had gone. Then, behind me, |! 
I’d hear one of them laugh ; a second laughed, then another, and another. || 
When they had all joined in the laughter the volume of sound would 
increase to a booming cry, I’d tremble on the ground as I forced myself to |} 
move, but the deep roar of that laughter with behind it the sound as of the 
slow beating of drums coming near, would paralyse my limbs till I woke 
with sweat on my face, my arms rigid, and my fingers clenched in fright. |) 
I never understood these nightmares, for I seldom had any trouble |), 
with natives : those on the farm seemed a happy crowd, always singing |) 
and humming—(they’d hum incessantly while they worked)—they had |) 
been with me a considerable time, we knew each other pretty well, and || 
though they were a mixed lot and may have fought among themselves, || 
none of them had ever shown any antagonism towards me. | 
The dream I had that night differed from the others I had experienced 
chiefly in that, instead of being alone, I was riding Star. Also, in this one, |) 
I seemed at first to be suffering less from fear than from anger : it was now 
Star, not I, who became the object of the natives’ derision. Apart from : 
this the scene was fundamentally the same. I was riding back from the ]}) 
lands in the heat of the day when a number of Kaffirs appeared on the || 
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narrow track: as we approached they halted, and silently made it im- 
possible for us to pass. Each one of them stood and stared at Star; then 
one raised his hand and derisively pointed at the horse. Dimly I remember 
my anger rising and I kicked in my heels to charge through them, but Star 
refused to move. I began to shout at them to get out of the way, but at the 
sound of my voice the one who had pointed laughed, another laughed, 
and when they all took it up my body grew hot, fear came and fought with 
my fury, and, trembling, I turned Star, to escape. But—as in former 
dreams I myself had behaved—Star could only stumble a few yards and 
stop. He hung his head and with every step he tried to take the laughter 
increased behind me, and again I heard the booming as of distant drums 
approaching. In fear I tried to dismount and lead the horse, but my foot 
refused to leave the stirrup, and as I looked down I saw with horror the 
grey fur of the horse’s coat was growing over my legs that were suddenly 
naked and white, making them—and me also—part of the horse. The 
skin was creeping slowly up my thighs, so that soon we must become one 
body united—horse and man. Terrified of this, and with the noise of 
that laughter and the sinister boom of drums nearing my ears, I tried to 
wriggle loose of the creeping skin. In a violent effort I turned, but all I 
could see when I turned was a hand, huge and black, with the pink inside 
of the Negroid’s palm. I knew the hand was there to help me—the arm 
reaching out with the fingers extended—but try as I might I could not 
touch it. I was still straining out to grasp it, with the feeling of the horse’s 
skin growing up to envelope me and the noise of the laughter roaring in 
my ears, when I woke with a shock to find a hand on my arm and the black 
face of Maradza close to mine. 

“Get up, Inkos!” he was crying. ‘ Get up, there’s trouble in the 
shed ! They’re waving from the other side!” 

Wiping the sweat from my face, half of my consciousness still in my 
nightmare, Maradza had to repeat himself before I could properly under- 
stand the meaning of what he said. Then I got up quickly and dressed. In 
front of the shed on the other side of the valley I could see the natives 
grouped together, standing still. The orange globe of the sun had just 
topped the horizon when, full of apprehension at what may have happened 
to Star, I started out from the hut. 

“‘ Better come with me,”’ I shouted back at Maradza. 

““T come,” he said, and he came running, his face stretched in a grin. 
Maradza was a magnificent creature, not tall but broad and very muscular, 
possessed of a remarkable intelligence and an unquenchable desire to 
learn anything new. His English that he had picked up solely from me 
was almost fluent, and by merely watching me he was capable of doing 
almost anything I could do, with his hands. Knowing him as I did I was 
not a little surprised at his silence and air of indifference when | told him 
_ about Star’s arrival. He merely nodded his head and said nothing. 

Among the other natives I knew the horse’s appearance on the farm 
could hardly be welcomed, but I did not foresee he would cause among 

u* 
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them the disturbance he apparently had. As I approached the shed they 
were standing silently round the open doorway, looking sheepish, as though 
they were a little ashamed of something. I noticed them glancing at me 
out of the corners of their eyes, then quickly looking away. Inside the shed 
I saw with infinite relief that Star was as I had left him ; but so also was 
everything else: the cows had not been milked, nor had the stalls been 
cleaned. When I went out and asked the head cattle-boy the reason of 
this he looked at the ground, shifted his feet, and murmured: “ The 
horse, Inkos—he kicks.” 

Then, as is their custom, he began to give a demonstration of what had 
happened. Standing up straight and with a very stern expression on his 
face, he then leaned forward and suddenly kicked out his left leg behind 
him, two or three times, and at each kick he grunted and made a grimace 
as though the effort caused him pain. These antics and his solemn 
appearance struck me as so ridiculous that I burst out laughing ;_where- 
upon all the others began to giggle and jump about like children, 
delighted that the head boy had made a fool of himself. But when, 
chiefly for my own amusement, I asked the one who had giggled loudest 
to give me his version of what had occurred, his face fell and there was 
immediate silence among them all; they turned away, each frightened he 
might be asked to perform and then be laughed at. However, feeling I had 


had enough fun at their expense, I turned again to the head boy and told || 


him if he followed me into the shed and went no nearer Star than I did 
the horse could not possibly harm or even touch him. But he would have 
none of it: he came as far as the door, and there he stood. I walked right 
up to Star and patted his neck and pulled his mane. While I was doing 
this I looked back to see if the boy were watching, and I saw him standing 
in the doorway with a look of utter horror on his face. I made a further 
attempt to inspire him with courage by walking past Star, to the cattle. 
To do this one had to pass behind him, but there was enough space there 
to make it impossible for any horse to reach a man with his hind legs, 
provided he kept close to the wall. When I had done this and returned 
the natives were all clustered round the door, craning their necks as though 
really interested to learn how they might reach the cows without fear of 


being hurt. But when I asked anyone of them to go and bring out one of 1 


the cows they slowly fell back and stood mutely and obstinately still. 
Standing alone in the doorway I realised suddenly I was now making a 
fool, not of them any more, but of myself. Feeling a flush of anger rising 
in me at my impotence I turned to Maradza. 

“ Listen,” I said in English, “ you go in and bring out one of the animals 
and show up this lot for the cowards they are |!” 

As I spoke I felt my anger mounting again, and I know that I turned 
and glared at the others. 

But when I looked back to follow Maradza into the shed I stopped in 
astonishment, for he had not moved. He just stood there, staring at the 
ground. Furious, I was on the point of taking him by the arm and pulling 


‘ 
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him in after me when it suddenly occurred to. me I had never in my life 
touched a native. With a quick effort I clenched my hands and controlled 
myself, but the knowledge that the others knew in a moment what had 
passed between Maradza and myself made me all the more furious and 
forced me into immediate action. In a flash I saw that should I hesitate 
a moment longer not only in that time should I be plainly admitting defeat, 
but worse—I should be losing that respect every white man deems it 
essential for all Kaffirs to possess for him. . . . 

In a rage I dashed into the shed, took Star by the halter, turned him, and 
at a trot pulled him through the doorway. With a nasty feeling of triumph 
—that on the contrary I see now was really an admission of defeat—I was 
aware of the whole group of natives scattering in all directions. Im- 
mediately outside I stopped, holding Star by the head. Excited and fresh 
he began pawing the ground. I looked about me, but there was no one 
within several yards: they were standing in a wide circle, far apart, 
singly and in couples, some even behind small trees. Only Maradza 
remained comparatively near ; he was leaning against the far wall of the 
shed, alone, and sullen. As I gazed at them all, none of my anger abated ; 
out of sheer malice, mingled with a silly false bravado, I dropped my hand 
to the end of Star’s halter and pulled him round me in a large circle. 
He jumped away, thinking he was loose, wildly throwing up his hindquar- 
ters. Hearing an exclamation of fright from behind, laughter bubbled up 
in me and I let Star break into a canter, swinging him round me on the 
end of the rope. Bucking and kicking, he then reared up and bounded 
forward as far as the rope would allow. When I pulled him up he stood 
still, trembling with excitement, while I stroked his neck and talked to him. 
By that time the natives had gathered together again, standing in a close 
group at a distance very complimentary to Star. Only Maradza stood 
apart, leaning against the wall, with his arms crossed. I gave an order to 
the head boy for all the natives to go into the shed, clean it out, and milk 
the cows immediately. They looked up at once, then silently, very slowly 
and with their heads down, they stepped forward and followed the head 
boy. As they passed me by they made a wide semi-circle away from Star 
and myself, like shamed children unwilling to come too near their parents. 
Almost against my will I smiled, then I laughed, twice, out loud. But not 
one of them took any notice: they trooped off silently, in single file, into 
the shed. I looked at Maradza, and smiled. But his face remained sullen, 
and he lowered his head and gazed at the ground. Never had I seen him 
like this. It occurred to me suddenly if no one on the farm was prepared 
to have anything to do with Star, things were going to be difficult. I could 
ill afford the time to rub him down and feed him night and morning, and 
there was no place but the shed in which to stable him. As it was, I knew 
I’d have to take his temperature twice a day, for I was determined to do all 
in my power to keep him fit and well. Maradza was my only hope. Ac- 
cordingly I approached him and told him this, adding that naturally I 
would increase his wage if he was prepared to look after Star and clean 
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the leather when necessary. By personal demonstration I explained to 
him how to treat a horse and avoid all risk of being kicked. I asked him 
to hold Star at the end of the halter while I took his temperature and 
groomed him. But he wouldn’t : he just shook his head and murmured, 
“ Not for me, Inkos—not for me ! ” 

He spoke with such genuine seriousness that I felt he really did mean 
what he said. Now no anger rose in me, only a certain despair that told 
me nothing but patience could help me to make him do what I wished. 
Reluctantly I tied Star to a trunk of mopani bush and, bidding Maradza 
watch, groomed him and rubbed him down with an oily rag. I allowed him 
to graze, and he was comparatively quiet. But when I approached to take 
his temperature he showed a very definite dislike to my hand on his tail : 
he thrust back his ears and lashed out with his hind legs, making it im- 
possible to hold the thermometer still. Finally, by giving him a feed, I 
managed to succeed and immediately set about to bridle and saddle him. 
At sight of the harness he flicked up his ears and began pawing the ground, 
mad to be gone. | 

Normally at something so new to him, Maradza would have shown 
intense interest, but now when I asked him to come and pat Star’s head 
he only looked at the ground and shifted his feet. 

‘What is it? ” I said. ‘‘ Are you afraid of the horse ?”’ hoping this 
might bring from him a quick denial. For a moment he didn’t reply. 
Then he looked up at Star’s head, scowled, and said, ‘‘ He’s mad!” 

I laughed. ‘‘ Why d’you think that?” I said. “ He only kicks and 
bucks, like a calf—because he’s young and fresh. A calf’s not mad!” 


But he was silent again and looked away. Then he said something I’ve 
never forgotten. “‘ Horses,” he muttered, looking at Star, “they belong — 
to Inkos,” and he turned his eyes on me. “‘ But a calf—oxen,”’ he said, © 
“they belong—” He hesitated, then lifted his head and gazed out over | 


the valley. “ Oxen,” he said again, “‘ they belong—here.” And he raised 
his arm and made a sweeping gesture as though to encircle the land where 
he had spent his life. 

In a despairing mood I turned and mounted Star. With one bound we 
were in the air and away. For some ten minutes, right across the valley 
and till we reached the wide sandy road that led to the most distant of the 
lands, it was a difficult ride. I felt all four of Star’s legs were simultane- 


ously more off the ground than on it ; but when, on reaching the road, I | 


put him into a gallop he sobered up, thrust out his head, laid back his ears, 
and fled away at racing speed. 

_ Even in the mild morning air it was hard to believe we were not gallop- 
ing against a wind: the blood tingled in my veins and I forgot all my 
previous anger and despair in the old thrill of feeling one with a horse ; 


on top of this the sensation of arms and fingers being pulled by an animal | 


with the bit hard-set in his mouth filled me with such excitement that 
often my throat felt half-choked with wild spasms of soaring joy. 
All that day, and for many weeks of succeeding days, I rode round the 
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farm until close on sunset, able at last to visit in the space of one day 
natives working on its farthest boundaries. I doubted if I were ever more 
content than during those weeks. The rains were still far off, and though it 
grew hot towards the middle of the day, the air was fresh and the atmos- 
phere amazingly bright and clear ; the new mealies already showed signs 
of coming through the dry soil and the little tobacco I was experimenting 
with looked healthy and green. But even better—the nightmares now sel- 
dom disturbed me, and the loneliness and depression that at intervals 
used to fall upon me in overwhelming waves now became less frequent. 
It seemed I had only to ride out on Star, feel the life of him under me, the 
strength of his pull in my hands, and the wind rushing by as we galloped, 
for all the morbid thoughts that can assail a single white man in a country 
not his own, to be swept aside and forgotten. 

Only the early mornings and evenings marred these days : at such times 
I would have Maradza come over to the shed and be with me while I 
attended to the feeding and grooming of Star. The first two or three days 
after the horse’s arrival I had been forced to make a special place in the 
shed for him beyond the cows, so that the natives could at last be per- 
suaded to enter the place while he was there. This alone had caused me 
considerable annoyance ; it humiliated me also, not only to think I hadn’t 
the power to dispose of a native’s dislike for an animal, but that that dis- 
like should bring about personal inconvenience to myself. However, 
Maradza was no better than the rest : in spite of all my efforts he made 
practically no progress. In fact, all he would consent to do was clean the 
leather. While I tended the horse he would come no nearer than the door 
of the shed, and there he would stand with that mute and sullen expression 
that I’d begun to hate. Indeed, not till we were alone and on the other 
side of the valley did he seem to discard his maddening obstinacy and 
become as I had always known him—one of the best of his splendid race, 
who hum and sing and laugh all day, being filled with the natural happiness 
that among white people only children know. 


z 

The end of that year turned into a drought: the soil hardened and 
cracked, and the days grew more and more oppressive under the merciless 
sun. Christmas, passing in tremendous heat, was followed by a week of 
lightning that split the sky from end to end. The nights were only that in 
name: from sunset to sunrise the world was bathed in constant white 
electric flames of light that ripped up and down the valley, disappearing 
so seldom that the only flashes of change were those of momentary 
darkness, blacker than any night. Set? 

Towards the end of a week the thunder came in a gigantic and ceaseless , 
roar that sounded as though some other planet were nearing to rend the 
earth. Then, just before dark on New Year’s Eve, came the first fall of the 
rain. Later I remember hearing that a hundred miles away in Livingstone, 
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in that first hour, seven inches fell. On the farm we could hear before it 
was on us, and I still think that was the most terrifying sound ever I heard. 
For an hour there had been a silence that alone, after a day and night of 
such thunder, was sinister and frightening enough. I was standing pers- 
iring in the doorway of the hut when suddenly the bushes and trees nearby 
Gan to rustle, and in a moment an icy wind sent me running in for 
clothes. While I was dressing Maradza burst in, his teeth chattering from 
the cold. 
“ Listen, Inkos ! ’ he whispered, with his hand up. “ Listen—the rain ! ” 

I went to the door. And suddenly in the distance I heard a sweeping, 
tearing noise like the sound at sea when at the height of a storm the wind 
whips monstrous waves to fury. Shivering in the cold I walked out and 
looked up the valley. Then I stood still. The horizon, even the end of the 
valley itself, was blotted out. A dense and shining wall of water was racing 
towards us. The roaring, tearing sound increased to a terrific hiss. The 
world suddenly grew dark. For a second, horror paralysing my legs, I 
stood where I was. Then, feeling annihilation was coming with the on- 
slaught of the approaching mass of water, I dived into the hut. A moment 
later it was on us. It fell on the iron roof of the hut in a deafening crash. 
And for three days and nights that deafening roar did not cease. 

On the second day, full of fear as to what might have occurred in the 
shed and determined not to wait any longer, I set out across the valley with 
Maradza. Outside, it was like trying to walk on the bed of the sea: we 
had to bend down and force ourselves along against the beating deluge. 
The little river was unrecognisable ; it was now a flooded torrent filled 


with all manner of broken bush and tree. Without Maradza I should never _ 


have attempted to cross it. As it was he laughed, when we came to it, 
told me to wait where I was, and dived in. I watched him carried down on 
the current till he caught the branch of an overhanging tree, by which he 
hoisted himself out. Beckoning me to follow I dived in likewise and was 
swept away on the flood. On the bank he followed me down till one of my 
feet struck ground ; then, as I was falling back, he grabbed me and hauled 
me up, his eyes alight with the excitement of having proved his courage 
and agility greater than mine. 


Though we found the shed in a terrible state I offered up a silent prayer _ 


of gratitude on discovering Star unharmed within. He was loose in the 


passage-way behind the cattle, evidently having broken his halter, and then | 


eaten more than half of the hay stacked in the corner. He, as also were the 
other animals, was drenched in rain, for a sheet of iron had blown off the 
roof, and from innumerable other slits spouts of water came hissing 
through. The floor was a flowing river ; the rain coming down from the 
hill behind had penetrated the walls of unburnt brick, and came careering 
through the shed and out of the door. 

When I re-tethered Star to the ring of the stall he stood there trembling 
all over with cold. Frightened that the wet had got into him and chilled 
him through, I began searching for something dry with which to rub him 
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down and keep him warm. But everything it seemed was soaked. Then, 
for the first time, I thought of Maradza. I looked about, but could see him 
nowhere in the shed. I called. And a voice came from the far corner, 
where the hay was stacked. 

‘‘ Here!” I shouted, ‘‘ what the hell d’you think you’re doing ? ” 

When he didn’t reply I went over and found him sitting in the hay, 
which was dry. As he slowly and sullenly rose to his feet, water still drip- 
ping from his body, I felt the anger rising in me once more. 

““ What the—” I began, but for a moment no words would come, and I 
“en my hands in fury. Maradza stood in front of me, staring at his 

eet. 

“* Get to hell out of this !”” I shouted. Then, fearing he might leave the 
hut altogether, I thought better of it. “‘ Come on, quick!” I shouted. 
“ Bring some of that hay and help me dry the horse ! ”’ 

He looked at me, then bent down and pulled out two handfuls of hay. 

““Come on, then,” I said, and started to walk away. But he only held 
out the hay, and would not move. 

“Move!” I yelled. 

He shook his head. 

Blindly I snatched the hay from his hands and went back to Star. 

““ Go and do something !'”’ I yelled back. “‘ Get out and stick the sheet 
of iron on the roof ! Shift yourself, or you can quit the farm for good ! ” 

While I stood drying the horse I watched Maradza walk slowly out of 
the shed. His head was low, but I could see on his face that sullen and 
obstinate look that I could not stand. A few minutes later I heard the 
noise of the iron sheet as it was dropped with a clatter on the roof above. 
When this was fixed I sent Maradza to fetch the natives to milk the cows, 
while I set about filling the holes in the roof. At last, by evening, the 
shed was almost watertight, though outside the rain still came down in 
torrents, keeping up an incessant thunderous roar on the roof. As usual, 
just as light was failing, the natives came in with cows’ feed and I got Star 
his mealies and filled the water trough. I poured the shelled seeds into the 
beaten tin and stood by to watch him eat. His custom was to make a dive 
for the bucket before I had emptied it, but now he waited till I had laid 
it on the ground. Then he lowered his head to the manger and sniffed, 
blowing out the seeds from under his nose. He raised his head and shook 
himself all over. I brought him some hay and put it among the mealies, 
he lowered his head again, snorted, took some between his lips, but im- 
mediately opened his mouth and let it drop. And then very slowly, with 
increasing anxiety, it began to occur to me he was not well. Quickly I 
got the thermometer and for the first time since I had known him he made 
no remonstrance when I put my hand on his tail. I remember while I 
stood holding the thermometer I kept saying to myself: he’s not ill, he’s 
not . . . all the time trying to dismiss from my mind the fact that he was 
off his food. My hand trembled slightly as I looked for the mercury. It 
was two degrees above normal... . 
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That night I decided to sleep in the hut. I bade Maradza do the 


same, telling him Star was ill and that I might need his help. At this news _ 


I think now that for a second a change came over his face and that he 
looked me full in the eyes before he lowered his head and continued to 
behave as he always had in the shed since the horse’s arrival. He turned 
away and did-not speak, and when I told him there was nothing more to 
be done he rolled himself up in a blanket, laid himself down in the hay, 
and was soon unconscious. In a corner near the horse I found an open 
space where, having first of all strongly physicked Star and covered him 
with rugs, I spread a thick layer of hay and then, very despairingly, lay 
down to sleep. Yet, while the horse rarely moved and no rain found its 


way in to cause me discomfort, I lay awake for hours in a torment of won- _ 


dering if what Star had contracted would prove more than a chill. And it 
was not till then, thinking of the time before I had bought him, that I 
began to realise what a difference the horse had made to my life on the 
farm. Everything I did now I found myself doing with a zest I had never 
previously known : the most irksome tasks I could accomplish almost with 
a sense of pleasure, and the distances that at one time had taken me the 


major part of a day to cover had lately, with Star racing me away, seemed 


only too short. Moreover, I remembered, with intense relief coupled with 
equal gratitude to the cause of that relief, how for months now the early 


hours had not been spoiled for me by the nightmares that, when the — 


absence of company had added to my gloom, would continue to haunt my 
thoughts all through the ensuing days. But now in the darkness, with the 
rain roaring on the roof above, such realisations brought me little comfort : 


indeed, they only made all the more clear the extraordinarily high value I 


must thus put upon Star as being the sole means to my own happiness and 
peace of mind. Turning back and forth under the blankets I kept refusing 
to imagine life again without the power by which I could acquire such 


peace, telling myself honestly at last that this power existed nowhere in | 


my world save in the animal beside me. All I could do in my anxiety 
was to keep reminding myself that the man from whom I’d bought him 


said Star had been innoculated against all fevers ; and finally, forcing his 


words to repeat themselves in my head, I sank into a heavy sleep. 


And that night, for the first time in weeks, I was once more in the grip - 


of a nightmare. Again it differed little from my former dreams. On this 


occasion I was alone on the veld, vainly trying to find a friend who, in | 


fleeting visions that came and went before my eyes, was now a man, now a 
horse, and then a combination of the two . .. and in the midst of my 
search I was suddenly surrounded by natives who held their arms up 
straight above their heads, and would not let me by. One by one they 


lowered their arms and pointed at me: then the low laughter, rising | 
gradually to a roar, started in their midst, and the distant rolling of drums |} 


began to beat. ‘Taking fright I made to escape, but my legs, refusing to 


move to my will, only trembled beneath me while the natives closed in. | 
With a sickening shudder passing through my body I was on the point of | 
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sinking to the ground, when, limp and sweating, I woke to the sound of 
the cows being milked. My immediate conscious thought was that the 
rain had ceased, for the squirting of the milk into the pails was all that broke 
the silence that came sudden now after the long roar of the rain. Then, 
opening my eyes, I looked up at Star, and all at once something seemed to 
give way inside my chest. For a moment I could not move. Then I 
jumped out of the blankets. I put my hand on the horse’s neck, but he 
did not stir even an eyelid. Over the manger that was still full of mealies, 
with the hay just as I had left it, Star’s head hung limp, his muzzle resting 
on the edge of the beaten tin. I looked at his eyes, and they were half- 
closed, with a discoloured stream running from the corners. But when I 
saw his jaws I held my breath ; for they were open, wide apart, the lower 
lip hanging away from the pink gums and revealing the yellow even teeth 
as though in a ghastly grin. Looking closer I saw with horror that not only 
was the tongue turning colour but that the jaws were wide because it had 
already swollen large in his mouth . . . Star had horse-sickness. 

I remember now that I stood there with my head on my arms on his 
withers and my eyes shut and nothing going on in my head but despair 
and that I was just on the point of giving way to my grief when I thought of 
what the man I’d bought him from had said... . 

Then, hardly knowing where I was, I started in to curse and swear. 
With a loud long stream of curses I lifted my head and arms and thus in 
anger gave way to my pent-up feelings of sorrow. 

I don’t know how long it was I kept this up before a hand on my arm 
silenced my outburst and brought me back to reality again. I turned, and 
Maradza was standing by me. And beyond him, in the passage close be- 
hind the horse, where previously nothing on earth could persuade them to 
come, stood the natives, gazing at me from solemn expressionless eyes. 
Maradza looked at me, then he turned his eyes on Star, and for the first 
time in his life he laid his hand on the horse’s back. Star made no move. 

** Sick,” he said. 

I said nothing. 

“ Very sick,” he said, and he shook his head. Then he looked up at me, 
and slowly a smile appeared on his face. 

** Inkos,’”’ he murmured, ‘“‘ me—me look after Star.” 

When again I did not answer, he began to hum. Beyond him I saw the 
others smile at each other and then, going back to their work, I heard the 
hum taken up by them as the milk began pouring into the cans. 

Maradza did look after Star. And the horse recovered: for I sent im- 
mediately for the serum and I innoculated Star, and from that day to the 
end of the six weeks’ illness—during most of which he was nearer to death 
than life—Maradza helped me tend him in the daytime, even learning to 
take the horse’s temperature, and every night he slept where I had just 
lain, in the corner beside the horse. ; 

On the day, at the end of that time, when I saddled Star, and led him out 
into the light again, Maradza followed at his heels, and the other natives 
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came out and clustered round as once more I put my foot in the stirrup. 
Surrounded by them, Star standing as the cows stood to be milked, I 
swung my leg over the saddle. When he did not stir Maradza gave him two 
smart slaps on his quarters. And as we moved slowly forward I looked 
back. Standing close together, with Maradza smiling in front, I saw the 
natives silently watching us. But quickly, with a sudden sensation of panic. 
I turned my head again, lest I should see a smile break on their faces and 
hear their low laughter rise. : 

On a slack rein, with the drooping head before me, we moved slowly 
down into the valley. 


TAM’S WIFE—TAM O’ SHANTER 
Woodcut by D. P. Buiss 
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DELO eID 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


HEY say there is no real country in England nowadays : motor- 

cars have made the whole countryside resemble one vast per- 

vasive suburb. You have hardly run out of one collection 

of ramshackle dwellings before you run into another: and the 
between-spaces are dotted with huts of those seeking solitude and the 
simple life. 

So you may think if you are taking a happy spin in a decent car from 
London or any largish town on a fine Sunday in June. 

So the Oldshaws, however, did not think as they made their way over 
secondary roads across the west corner of Sussex one harsh and angry 
night in February. Oldshaw pére was driving his second son from his 
wife’s house—they no longer lived together—to his own country house. 
Nothing more wild and desolate and forbidding could be imagined. The 
wind howled from the north east. The headlamps, with their immediate 
brightness, gave body to the enclosing blackness, from which trees loomed 
like gaunt spectres stooping with stretched arms to catch them, and showed 
with dazzling distinctness the treacherous surface of hardening slush 
through which the carwheels swished. ‘They drove, that February night, 
through no smiling English countryside, too thickly, too warmly peopled : 
they drove through a world of black menace, isolated. Round some 
corners the wind’s bleak force could be definitely felt on the saloon, 
powerful as it was. Sleet began to spatter slapping against the glass, and 
turned suddenly to a sweeping scurry of whirling snow-flakes. 

None of this, however, young Oldshaw noticed, or rather all these 
things,—the wind’s icy howling, the clutching shapes of trees, the seeth- 
ing blinding flurry of the snow, the blackness of the night, the road’s 
treacherous uncertainty—played on his tempestuous imagination and 
appeared as perfect symbols of his own life, working him up to a rage of 
resentment against the neat sure man by his side with the pale full face, 
straight nosed, the business man with the cold mind, immensely rich, his 
father, who always seemed to have enclosed him with a clammy influence, 
thwarting what he wished to do, sneering to pieces what he did do, always 
courteous, charming, cool on the surface, playing piquet, playing billiards, 
playing tennis, smiling, and underneath the surface, on anything that 
mattered, an inhuman blight. 

“Look here, Dad!” he burst out suddenly, swaying his large body 
round towards his father, raising his large hands. “ I must live somewhere. 
I must have something to buy paint and canvasses with.” He broke off, 
swung round again, stooped, bent with his head in his hand,—and mur- 
mured : “ Oh it’s hopeless.” 
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His father smiled; then gave a silent laugh as of one who receives 
amusing corroboration of an opinion long held. That was like Eustace to 
be totally unaware of anything but himself—as though driving on such a 
night did not require all a man’s skill and attention to avoid what might 
be an extremely serious accident. He did not like driving at any time with- 
out his chauffeur, who was a trained mechanic ; and driving on this bad 
night his nerves were strained : he was scared. And this oaf beside him 
took it as a matter of course that he should be driven in the car ; was so 
stupid that he did not even see that there was any difficulty or danger in 
driving on such a night. 


With perfect courtesy of voice that withered and was meant to wither, 


he said slowly and distinctly : 

“If you could manage to sit still, dear boy. And not push your leg 
against mine, thank you. I have great sympathy with your difficulties, 
but I am afraid at the moment I must concentrate on the difficulties of the 
road ahead.” 

Young Oldshaw realised, as he was meant to do, what a complete ass 


he had made of himself, and yet was forced to stumble on : “ You always — 


put me off.” 

Again the smile which Eustace knew was there though he did not turn 
to look. He sank into himself— 

But he could not bear the sick loathing that crawled out over him for the 
father sitting beside him. He pulled himself out of it with a jerk, swinging 
round and again burst out suddenly : ‘‘ Look here, Dad, I’m most awfully 
sorry. It makes me selfish and foul. Why can’t we .. .” 


And his father, uncertain of the road, scared out of his usual marble | 


calm, snapped out, with a sting in it: 
“Sit still, you young fool, can’t you! and keep your mouth shut 


The car was crawling. Oldshaw leaned forward over the wheel staring | 
through the snow-dimmed windscreen : suddenly he wrenched it to the | 
right, feeling the front wheels leave the road. The bump and the swerve | 
startled Eustace from his own hurt fury to awareness of the immediate | 


present. His father’s pale face was taut and livid with strain. Oldshaw 


had owned a car for many years, but he did not belong to the generation | 


to which the driving of a car comes like second nature. He was never really 


at home with a car—though he was quite efficient. Eustace, on the other | 


hand, could drive a car in his sleep. It had not occurred to him that there 
was anything very alarming about this particular drive: a bit ticklish of 
course, but that only made it more interesting than merely shoving the old 
bus along a familiar road. He would have taken over without a qualm, 


but he knew that the suggestion would be ridiculed as he was considered | 


a reckless driver : also, being sensitive to the other fellow he was aware how 
desperately anxious his father was to conceal his fear, and also not to be 
beaten by the difficulties. He said in his kindest voice : “‘ The snow has a 
dizzying effect, hasn’t it?” No answer came. The engine was pinking. 


Eustace thought: “‘ The beggar has no feeling for a car.’ It was an | 


1? i 
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outrage even on this old bus, which was a good old bus, dull enough, but 
deserved better treatment, though beyond words dull. He refrained from 
biting comment. He definitely wanted to be helpful. He could imagine 
how rotten it must be to feel your nerve going. So he said in the nicest 
possible way : 

“ Of course she pulls marvellously on top: but I think you’d find it 
easier just to slip into second.” 

The remark was maddening. Oldshaw had only just noticed, as a matter 
of fact, that the engine was pinking, and was about to change down. He 
resented, but never acknowledged the fact, that Eustace’s driving was far 
better than any he could ever achieve. He stuck grimly to it, and nearly 
stopped the engine in his anger to accelerate out of the pink. It is not wise 
to work off anger on a machine. It impassively responds. But he found 
strange comfort in going faster than he liked—daring his own fear—but 
his fear grew intense as the familiar road, every turn and twist of which he 
knew, grew somehow less and less familiar. He refused to believe he could 
have lost the way, with that young fool sitting beside him, too. 

“Where are we ? ” the young fool asked. 

** Just by Biddingfold,” he managed to answer. 

“Oh! we passed that miles back, Dad.”—‘‘ Lord! Look out ! Jove 
that was a narrow squeak ”’—“ Are you sure we’re on the right road, Dad.” 
—No reply came to any of these remarks. “I believe you’ve lost your 
bearings a bit, Dad, with this whirling snow, about.” 

There came a turn unexpectedly sharp. Oldshaw realised he could not 
make it at the pace he was driving,—enraged, as he had long suspected he had 
lost his way, and now knew it, he trod hard on the brake—the car skidded 
completely round as Eustace shouted : “‘ Great Heavens, you mustn’t do 
that !”’—-spun round giddily off the road into a sloping deep ditch against 
the side of which it brought up leaning. He looked at his father who was 
dead white, and trembling—moving his lips together. They looked at each 
other in the dim light of the dash lamp which Oldshaw always kept burning 
when he drove. At length he said in what was intended to be a calm voice : 
** You talk too much, dear boy. You have no idea how annoying you can 
be at times.” 

He switched off the headlights. Young Oldshaw felt sick at the sudden 
shock of the skid, and somehow his father appeared as he watched him, a 
sort of pretence thing, not a man at all, unbearably pitiful. To say nothing. 
To carry it off. To shake with fear. Just a piece of rank bad driving. 

“It’s lucky we’re alive, you know,” Eustace leaned forward to say with 
slow intensity. 

“‘ As we are alive, dear boy, I think perhaps a cigarette . . .” The 
assumed jauntiness coming from the spectral face increased the horror of 
the man’s sheer pitiousness, as with shaking hand he managed to extract 
his gold case from his pocket, and a cigarette from the case, which he shut 
and slipped back into his pocket without offering to Eustace. He watched 
his father nauseated—this pretence thing, utterly unreal. They might 
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both be dead : a chance tree, a chance wall—in the place of the large com- 
modious ditch, and they might be lying smashed. Nothing could bring 
one whit of truth between them if such an escape from death could only 
shake from his terrified lips an effort at a feeble flippancy. There they 
sat—a father and a son—in the black wildness of the harsh night, cut clean 
off from all living things, together in isolation. The cold wind shrieked 
through the branches of a near tree. This neat little man, his father, 
rarely saw his mother now. He owed his life to them. Despair at all 
things human closed down upon him, despair black as the enclosing 
night which seemed to be crushing down on them like some vast inexorable 
weight. And the drive and the whirl of the snow into the small patch of 
light showed the wind’s force, mysterious and hateful. He shrank up, 
frightened, it was all too dark and too incomprehensible—his elbows on 
his knees, his head on his large hands, his young bulk a stooped sprawl 
of unhappiness— 

His father’s voice seemed to come from a distance as it said : “‘ Where is 
your grit, my dear fellow?” and the kindly suggestion followed, as his back 
was gently patted, that he should try and be a man. To crumple up when 


things went wrong, it was quite genially pointed out, showed lack of stamina. | 
Young Oldshaw uncovered his face and lifted his head and stared at 
his father in astonishment. The cigarette was drooping from the corner of — 


his mouth as it always drooped. 

“Oh, it’s not this little . . .” he began. ‘‘ It’s the whole thing. The 
utter impossibility of any speech between us. Look here, Dad .. .” 
Words, hot with meaning as they left his mouth became meaningless 
before the contained smile of one who enjoyed his discomfiture, and the 


inane little catchword of childish appeal came back on him with stinging» 


mockery. And yet he was somehow forced to mention the last little hurt | 


to his pride, his voice sounding in his own ear like a whine : 
“* You’ve not even the decency to give me a cigarette.” 


His father silently laughed : the remark was almost too flagrantly in» 


character : the whole earth might be shaken but nothing would shake the 


fellow’s preposterous conviction that a father existed merely to supply 


his needs. 


“‘ Some sense of proportion, dear boy. Do cultivate it.’”’ And his cool 
manner now amply restored by his son’s too obvious distress, he went on | 
perfectly sure of himself, mildly explanatory. “ Really, it is time you | 


realised that people do not exist solely for your benefit, you know. Why 
don’t you learn to stand on your own feet like a man ? ” 

Young Oldshaw hardly listened : the words or the import of the words 
were so familiar (he seemed to have heard nothing else all his life in that 
cold kindly voice, from that slightly smiling mouth) that they left little 
impression. He looked into a bleak abyss so terrible that the black actual 
world of wind-swept night outside seemed almost comforting. 


“‘ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind getting out. This side is hard against the | 


bank, and my door won’t open.” 
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Young Oldshaw remained inert. 

“We ought to take stock of our present situation. We don’t want to 
stay here all night.” 

He spoke as one who points out an obvious fact to a foolish child. This 
lout of a son—he’d put up with the misfortune with as good a grace as 
possible—sitting there sprawling, hunched, staring at him like a half-wit. 

Young Oldshaw spoke dully : ‘“‘ You may as well stop where you are. 
She’ll never budge on her own. Any fool would know that.” 

** May I ask what you propose we should do then ? ” 

“Oh! a car may pass. Or I'll find a telephone. The nearest house, 
some sort of shake down for the night.” 

“If you'll open that door and get out . . .” His voice stopped, frozen 
with rage at this imbecile, without even the semblance of decent manners. 

“Your foul bad driving got us into the mess. There’s no point in losing 
your temper. Couldn’t even own up to having lost your way.” 

“Open that door. Get out of the way!”’ The words cut slowly from 
his lips with an icy intensity of anger controlled. 

Young Oldshaw turned further round, seeming to expand his bulk, 
blocking the way. 

“* [ll have a cigarette,” he said. 

There was a pause. The skin on his father’s face seemed to tighten and 
grow paler. The icy intensity increased in his voice as he said more slowly : 

“* Get out of the way.” 

And young Oldshaw repeated more casually: “ I’ll have a cigarette,” 
and waited watching the man who was his father. A sort of disgust came 
over him as he saw something give in the older man, like a stretched rope, 
sagging. Watched the hands fumble in his pocket, draw out the gold case, 
offer it, and heard a complaining, not an angry, voice say : 

“Well, take one. I’m ashamed of you. How anyone can behave as you 
behave.” 

Young Oldshaw took a cigarette and held it unlighted between his 
fingers—and then, forgetting it, his hands met, clasped, as though to 
help him bear the pain of disgust and blankness, and the cigarette was 
crushed. 

He said without complaint, without accusation, without anger, in a low 
voice as though it hurt him to face the truth at last and tell it, yet somehow 
forced to tell it : ‘‘ You’re brittle, that’s what you are. You’re not a man at 
all. You’re a pretence man. You’re brittle, that’s what you are. Brittle.” 

He turned away and stared out into the snow-whirled blackness, listen- 
ing to the wind’s shriek through the spectral branches. He longed to be 
swept clean out into the huge encompassing darkness, out into the night’s 
vast fury away from the small confinement, of light and shelter, away 
from the biting littleness, cramped by his father’s side. 

Oldshaw watched him, with an unacknowledged sense of relief. Of 
course there it was. The fellow was unbalanced. It was unfortunate that 
he should have a son who could never by any stretch of imagination 
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become a credit to him. Still, that was like life. A person like himself who 
could specially appreciate, be specially proud of a son who would do him 
credit, would have an uncouth, unmannerly lout like this. Just as he 
himself, who had stuck to the business, helped the business, caused the 
business to prosper, much as he had always disliked it, would somehow have 
a father, totally incapable of appreciating what he did or what he was— 
taking his long patience and perseverance in uncongenial work wholly 
for granted, thinking him merely extremely fortunate to have the chance 
of walking quietly into an excellent business which his skill and foresight 
had built up. Life’s little ironies ; he smiled to think. 

“We're both a bit on edge, I expect. Shaken up, perhaps more than we 
quite realise. But I think perhaps we’d better have a look round and see 
where we are, and what damage has been done. After all, we might 
manage to back her out. It might be worth trying.”’ 


Nobody could so effectually wipe from remembrance—for the time — 


being at any rate—what might be disagreeable. 

“ All right,” young Oldshaw answered without moving. “ I’ll go and 
have a look if you like. There’s no point in your getting soaked, tho’ is 
- there?” Ina little while he tried the handle of the door ; 1t opened inches 
only. He let down the window and saw at last clearly their curious pre- 
dicament—wedged in to the bottom of the ditch ; on his side rose a sort 
of mound, bush covered, and a stiff gorse bush pressed against the door. 
The side lights showed they must be well off the road, it was impossible 
to tell exactly, however, what actually lay ahead of them: apparently 
some sort of woody waste land. The wheels were hard over to the right : 
one light hit the bank : the other gave a wider view. Oldshaw leaned over 


his son to peer out, but the thrusting fingers of the furze kept him back. | 
It was the same with the saloon’s back door and window which Oldshaw | 


climbed the seat to inspect. The car was properly wedged. 
‘“ How many times did we skid completely round ? ” 
*‘ T haven’t a notion: nor how far we came off the road.” 


“No one could get out of either window: and the doors are well. 


jambed.” 

“* Where does the road lie ? ” 

“IT couldn’t really say : first I’m certain it’s one way: then the other, 
but it must surely be somewhere over there.” 

He pointed vaguely to the left. 

Oldshaw had remained in the back of the car. He lifted the rug on the 
seat, an immense fur rug. 


* Well,” he said, “ I suppose there are worse places to spend the night.” 


Young Oldshaw let down the window, then lifted his foot and attempted 
to discover by pushing, how thickly the furze that held them grew. His 
father pointed out that the wind that blew in was cold. 

“It’s birch and furze . . . and the earth—jambed in a sort of tunnel— 
if I could only get out .. .” 

“ Td shut the window.” 
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“ Look here, Dad, we must do something. We can’t just sit here.” 

He took the driver’s seat ; started the engine. 

““T must make sure we can’t back out.” 

A sharp voice told him to mind what he was about. 

He revved her up: the good live sound was full of hope and power. 
Gingerly he let the clutch in—excited. 

“You'll strip the teeth if you’re not careful . . .” 

‘“ Damn it, you’d never take a risk or anything.” 

He roared the engine—the whole car quivered and heaved, then sank 
forward with a sigh as the engine stopped. 

He started her up again: thrilled and certain she had moved inches. 

“You young idiot : the back wheels have no grip.” 

His blood was up: he must shift her out. Again the roar and quiver— 
and this time a stinging slap on the ear, and a hand thrust forward to 
switch off the engine. 

Young Oldshaw climbed to the back and stood leaning forward over his 
father, who said furiously : 

“'There’s no point in smashing the car, is there ? ” 

“You hit me did you ! You hit me did you! ” 

And young Oldshaw’s large hands moved forward towards his father’s 
throat. The neck sank lower into the coat. His father pretended 
to notice nothing, to fear nothing. He said in a thin voice, terrified. 

“‘ T should sit down and be comfortable if I were you.” 

And he sat down, despising himself for wishing what he dared not do, 
loathing the wish, full of sick disgust at his father and himself. It was all 
so futile and silly—this hatred. He leaned back in his corner and closed 
his eyes that for some reason smarted. He seemed to be sinking, sinking 
into a soft ooze of blankness and despair, and a cry was forced out a cry 
like an appeal for help :—“‘ Oh father !’’ He heard it come from his lips 
and wished that it could have been choked back. It seemed to prick out 
the silence in the lighted car, making the silence full of pain, like the weight 
of the black night, like the creeping cold, like the force of the unseen wind. 
He stared from his corner at the clear outline of his father’s face, immovably 
still, and closed his eyes again to sleep. But the closing of his eyes quick- 
ened to fresh life awareness of the presence beside him. He kept them 
shut for there was some sort of hiding, some privacy, in this his own 
darkness. 

So there they sat together, each in his own world, apart : each violently 
conscious of the other, the young life and the old. 

The older man soon found quite a store of secret satisfaction upon which 
to draw. An emergency like this tested the quality of a man. How many 
he knew would fret and fuss, worry over the effects of exposure, and by 
trying ridiculous expedients, taking mad risks, would make the situation 
far worse than it was. Iron will and endurance had taken him step by 
irrevocable step to his immense success, envied by the business world 
which he despised. He dozed quite contentedly in his corner, unaffected 
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by weak repining that his son, though given all the advantages which he 
himself had never enjoyed, was yet a quarter only of the man the facts of 
his own life proved him to be. He accepted his son’s instability as he 
accepted the present calamity with stoic fortitude, of which any man 
without conceit might be proud, and dozed contentedly. + Ae 

Young Oldshaw’s mind gradually ceased to be a mass of quivering senst- 
tiveness and became a blur, in which he was conscious only of the noise of 
the wind and the cold which crept up to his knees. He stirred, leaning 
forward to look at the clock on the dashboard. 11.35. ; ; 

His father without moving, said: “ You’d keep warmer if you could 
bring yourself to sit nearer to me and share the rug.” 

“Oh, thank you, Dad. Of course, I’d love to.” They rearranged the 
rug—Oldshaw clapped his hand quite jovially on his son’s knee before he 
settled down again and said very shyly : 

“‘ 1m not a sort of ogre, you know.” 

Young Oldshaw responded with an instantaneous rush to the touch and 
to the shyness. “‘ Oh ! Dad,” he managed to exclaim and sat tense, fighting 
for control—not to spoil it all by bursting into tears. Now was his chance. 
If only he were man enough to take it. Now was his chance to break down 
all the stupid barriers between himself and his father once and for all. 
Never to feel again the inane constriction and fear like paralysis which 


the presence of his parent invariably produced. To be friends together, as _ 


they were really meant to be friends. His imagination glowed at the 
prospect : and soon words streamed from him—a stream in spate. He 
explained that there was really a rather special affection between them : 


that they liked doing the same things : making things with their hands : _ 


and so on; What was the good of earning more money when they already _ 


had much more than they knew what to do with. It was rotten he and Mum _ 
couldn’t get on together and that Mum was an invalid: but there was no — 
sense in living alone in two vast houses which only emphasised his lone- | 
liness. Why not chuck business and all that rot: he’d never liked it. It 


would be glorious to start a printing press—bring out wonderful editions 
with marvellous woodcuts, illuminating—binding, stamped with perfect 


designs on exquisite vellum—Why, that foul great empty tomb in | 


Stanhope Square with the stately butler crawling round with all those 
servant strangers—why that loathsome place sold would more than pay 


for—think ! what a workshop—with long bare solid tables, heaped with | 


different kinds of superb paper and every sort of tool—And a studio! 
he’d never known the joy of smoothing rich oil paint on to a lovely clean 


canvas, and watching a picture grow from sheer colour, all the values of | 


each gorgeous shade. Life. Why Heavens! it would be marvellous— 
Money. Money was absurd. Except it might help to make something 
supremely beautiful, that would live for ever and ever simply because of 
the life in it’s beauty. One superb book, for instance. Think of it. 
Oldshaw caught on fully to the talk, as he would have done to a cross- 


word puzzle or to any other means of making long hours less tedious. He 
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made practical suggestions about type, and the advisability of engaging a 
first-class man as a foreman of the press : he discussed the sort of book that 
called for magnificence of production. 

He asked how much pleasure a novice could really get from painting in 
oils, and owned to a secret wish, long-cherished, to try his hand at oils. 
He glowed with genuine appreciation on the subject of all the fascinating 
tools each handicraft demanded. Minutes, hours even passed so pleasantly, 
that Oldshaw smiled only and remarked only: ‘“‘ Oh well, of course that, 
perhaps, is going a little far”—when young Oldshaw, worked up to wild 
enthusiasm, declared that it was a crime, a blasphemy against life, for any 
man to spend his days grudgingly doing work he disliked : Only slaves 
acted so—free men never. The artist . . . he became inarticulate in 
describing this uncrowned king of the world, this man among men, who 
created NEW LIFE. Life that lived for ever like that made the mere flesh 
and blood life of the body seem trumpery, the essence of life in its distilled 
perfection, with all the dross and muddle and mistake, by the alchemy 
of art, transformed to deathless beauty. Kings of the world ! Mere Kings ? 
Oh no, much more than that. Gods. Creators. Gods. 

At length he stopped, exhausted, and almost snuggling to his father’s 
side—(his father had at last responded, the barriers had been smashed for 
ever) he fell asleep to feel a kind of warm happiness which he had never 
felt in his life before, had only longed to feel. 

He was awakened by a man enquiring how the devil they had got there, 
and agreeing to take a message to the nearest garage. ‘They were eventually 
hauled out. They were more than thirty yards off the road. “‘ We’ll always 
be bringing people here to show where we spent a happy night.” 

They reached Oldshaw’s country house soon after seven, and after hot 
baths ate a huge breakfast together. Oldshaw was driving up to London, 
his son remaining in the country. As his father was going out into the 
Daimler, not the car which had been ditched—his son, for the first time 
happily and without constraint on this painful matter, said: “‘ I’m sorry, 
Dad, but I haven’t a bean left, and I must get some paints and a canvas or 
two, you know.” 

His father smiled as he always smiled, and the cigarette drooped from 
the corner of his mouth as it always drooped. He felt in his breast pocket 
and pulled out his large case. He extracted two five pound notes, care- 
fully fingering them. He would be generous for once. He drew out a ten 
shilling note, which the fingers hid: he ought of course, not let the boy 
sponge on him because of their adventure : he ought to help him overcome 
this besetting sin of using charm and affection to extract what a sound 
man earned. Still, he would not be hard on the boy. He would give him a 
pound, and let the sight of the five pound notes be a silent lesson to him of 
what came to a man who had the grit to stick to his job, however much 
against the grain it might be. ; 

And he handed young Oldshaw the pound note, and he said: “I had 
hoped from all that good talk we had, that you were beginning to realise 
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what might happen to a man who was self-supporting. However, men 
change slowly. Men change slowly.” 
“ But look here, Dad ! How can I be self-supporting if . . .” 


His father kindly interrupted : 

“ The car is‘waiting, dear boy. We won’t begin all that over again.” 

And he stepped out of the front door, smiling and pleased. Young 
Oldshaw crept away, bewildered, stunned as by some unimaginable 
treachery, the pound note scrumpled to a ball in his sweating hand. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


T has become fashionable, or, at any rate, permissible, to sneer at 
the sixteenth century and talk about “‘ the great Elizabethan hugaboo.” 
But we need not, for the moment, concern ourselves with this mani- 
festation of modern iconoclasm, All that need be admitted is that the 
Whig historians of the nineteenth century laid on the butter with too lavish 
a hand and often in the wrong place, that Kingsley made a ridiculous 
caricature of the honourable figure of Sir John Hawkins, that the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Law was a confession of failure, not a masterpiece of enlight- 
ened legislation, and so on. Which is only to say that the Elizabethans 
require to be saved from their friends. 
The problem of Elizabeth remains. It could be hardly better stated than 
in Mr. Waldman’s words* :— 

By midsummer of 1560 she had become the most celebrated woman alive. 
Statesmen argued heatedly whether she was a prodigy or a lucky adventuress, 
while ordinary men, content to leave such judgments to their betters, were already 
asking those tantalising questions, exchanging those scandalous rumours, which 
have never been answered or allayed. The world burned with curiosity to know 
what impulses and feelings were hidden behind that glittering exterior, what 
her likes and dislikes were, what her occupations when she was not in the public 
sight. In short, what manner of woman she was. 

Those questions, as Mr. Waldman frankly admits (indeed he knows too 
much about the subject to deny it) have never been satisfactorily answered 
and, in all human probability, never will be : 

Even now, with all the testimony taken and sifted, the student ruffles the docu- 
ments in perplexity and puts them aside in despair. Everywhere are obscurities 
and contradictions. If he strikes an illuminated patch it goes mockingly dark before 
his eyes ; if he tries to glean in a promising area he soon discovers that it has been 
deliberately ploughed into the ground. In the end he finds that Elizabeth herself 
has defeated his enquiry in the same sly way as she thwarted those of her con- 
temporaries, by holding the monarch up on every side as screen for the woman. 
Mr. Waldman’s own theory, most persuasively stated, is that the Virgin 

Queen had deliberately dedicated herself to her queenship and the service 
of her people. She was the supreme example of the political nun, That 
her rather unedifying relations with certain members of the opposite sex 
never ended in matrimony was due, not to any physical or moral defect 
in herself, nor to any of the causes which have been unkindly suggested by 
her enemies, but simply to this solemn and deliberate renunciation of her 
womanhood for her country’s sake. It is not, on the face of it, very easy to 
believe. It is the kind of sentimental theory that slipped comfortably 
and oilily down Victorian throats but is apt to stick in our hard modern 


*Elizabeth, Queen of England. By Milton Waldman. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
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gullets. Yet Mr. Waldman can quote speech after speech, line after line, 
in support of it. “ Do not upbraid me,” she said, “ with a miserable lack 
of children, for every one of you and as many as are Englishmen, are 
children and kinsmen to me ; of whom if God deprive me not (which God 
forbid) I cannot be accounted barren.” And she talked of “ my wedlock 
and marriage with my kingdom.” To the Earl of Leicester, whom she 


loved better than any other man, she exclaimed fiercely (when he had 


attempted to bully a lesser courtier) : “ I will have here but one Mistress 
and no Master.” As Mr. Waldman remarks, “ it was not the sort of speech 
Cleopatra would have made to Antony or Mary Stuart to Bothwell, 
but it was Elizabeth, and of its kind it was great.”” A Queen was a Queen 


in those days, and we must try to conceive that this typical Tudor, with — 
her father’s domestic calamities still fresh in memory, might have thought — 


her kingdom more important than a nuptial couch. 


Yet it would be easy to quote just as fully, and in precisely the opposite _ 


sense, from her conversations with her many suitors and their ambassadors. 
It is possible to convict her, from her own mouth, of being a woman 
starved for love, yearning for a husband. Even in her flirtations with her 
courtiers there was a note of fierce intensity which supports this view. 
And who can forget that scene at Greenwich, when the news arrived of the 
birth of the future King James, and a sudden hush fell upon the crowded 
ball-room as the Queen was seen to totter to the nearest seat and collapse 
into it, muttering miserably, ‘‘ I am but a barren stock ” ? It is said that 
men will never understand women ; it is certain that no one, male or female, 
will ever fully understand Elizabeth. Mr. Waldman’s definition of her 


leading motive is as good as, or better than, any other, and has the further | 


merit of being gratifying to the national pride. But it does not explain her 


innumerable inconsistencies—particularly in her private life (so far as_ 


she had any). She remains, up to the present time, the only unmarried 


monarch of adult age in the records of this or any other country. And | 


nobody really knows why ! 


That the problem is baffling does not make it less fascinating to the. 


ordinary man—trather the contrary. Moreover Elizabeth’s love affairs 


were so inextricably interwoven with the history of England and of Europe 


that even the gravest historians are compelled, distastefully, to analyse 
them. That is equally true of her rival across the Border. Whenever the 
Queen of England or the Queen of Scotland kissed a man they made history. 
“Elizabeth’s boasted virginity was a principal instrument of policy,” 
as Mr. Waldman easily shows (and he adds that it was ‘“‘ a pass-key to her 


character ’’). There is something undeniably heroic about her rough, | 
coarse, reluctant, unromantic virginity. She made a martyr of herself 


deliberately, hating it all the time. The only point in doubt is her motive. 


Explanations vary between Mr. Waldman’s purely patriotic theory, 
which one longs to accept unreservedly, and the unpleasant solution of | 
the problem suggested some few years ago by Mr. Chamberlin. I am. 
afraid I have managed to make it clear that I, personally, (and no doubt: 
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owing to some defect of character) find it extremely difficult to believe 
that Elizabeth was really content with this “ vegetable love,” as they call 
it in Patience. I can never get away from the idea that she always knew that, 
like her sister Mary, she could not bear children—that she was, as she 
said herself, ‘‘ a barren stock.” Mr. Waldman himself admits that it is 
“ highly probable.” But in such a complicated female psychology there 
was obviously room for a whole bundle of mixed motives. She may have 
held off from her innumerable suitors partly because she found it good 
policy, partly because they bored her, and partly because, for whatever 
reason, she was secretly determined not to marry at all. But it is not the 
least among those dramatic contrasts which the pages of history so lavishly 
display, that of the two rival Queens of England and Scotland whose fates 
were now destined to cross, the one should be always refusing husbands 
and the other always—disastrously—seeking them. 

That enterprising Border bandit, the Earl of Bothwell, once remarked 
of these two Queens that ‘‘ both together would not make one honest 
woman.” It would have taken several Bothwells to make an honest man. 
But Mr. Waldman, with his unfailing eye for the apt quotation—it is one 
of the most striking features of his book—has seized upon this saying, 
not only as an illustration of Bothwell’s character (for he was the kind of 
man who always talks about women in this kind of way), but also because 
it holds a glimmering of truth. It is in her relations with Mary Stuart that 
we shall get nearest to Elizabeth herself. Mr. Waldman insists that in all 
this difficult business she thought, first and foremost, of the interests of 
her country. It was the sixteenth century Queen, not the woman, who was 
driven to accept the verdict of that grossly unfair trial. Whatever may be 
thought of the authenticity of the Casket Letters, it is difficult to see how 
Elizabeth could have refused to sign Mary’s death warrant, in view of the 
other evidence produced. But it was the Queen, not the woman, who signed. 

Here again, not everyone will agree. To the average reader of history, 
and to many serious students too, it would seem that these two women 
were natural enemies, born to fight each other to the death. There could 
never be peace between the beautiful, passionate, headlong Frenchwoman 
and that wise, shrewdly humourous, politically-minded Tudor, who had 
the advantage of her in wisdom even more than in years. Yet we are 
bound to admit on reflection that no important act of Elizabeth’s reign 
was ever dictated by mere personal feeling ; and the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots was one of the most daring steps she ever took, and one 
of the most carefully considered. ‘‘ And even yet,” she protested at the 
eleventh hour, 

... even yet, though the matter be come thus far, if she would truly repent, and 
no man would undertake her cause against me, and if my life alone depended 
hereupon, and not the safety and welfare of my whole people, I would (I protest 
unfeignedly) most willingly pardon her. Nay, if England might by my death 
attain a more flourishing estate and a better prince, I would most gladly lay down 
my life. For, for your sakes it is and for my people’s, that I desire to live. 
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That is noble language, and it does seem to have the ring of truth. You feel 
that the speaker meant every word—and, if that is so, Mr. Waldman 
has proved his case. 

But it must not be thought that, in this exceptionally well balanced book, 
the clash of temperament between the two Queens, or the relations of 
either of them with their lovers, or indeed any other considerations of 
merely personal, or, as we say nowadays, “‘ psychological ”’ interest, has 
been allowed to crowd the history off the stage. Elizabeth was always 
making history; and though, as Mr. Waldman suggests somewhere, 
it would be easy to compile a large and entertaining volume of her speeches 
and behaviour in private life (she would repay such treatment far better 
than most monarchs) she is essentially a ruler whose private character 
can never be considered or understood apart from her public acts. Every- 
thing that she did as a Queen was as characteristic of her private self 
as anything she did in the circle of her most intimate acquaintances. 
There is no such separation of the monarch from the private individual 
as may be discovered, for instance, in the case of Charles II, or a dozen 
other rulers one might mention. In everything Queen Elizabeth did or 
said, on the throne or in her boudoir, we recognise the authentic Eliza- 
bethan touch. 

Take her dealings with Parliament. It may be admitted at once that she 
left many awkward problems for the Stuarts to settle. She was an 
opportunist, like every successful politician. Yet there was a swift decision | 
in every exercise of her authority, a curt finality in the snubs which she 
sometimes thought it necessary to administer to the representatives of 
the people, and a disarming frankness in her frequent but well-timed 
surrenders, which perhaps only a woman could have achieved. They | 
must leave the cleverest male demagogue of our own time gasping with 
envy. And underneath these skilful tactics there was an easily perceptible 
purpose, steadily pursued—not to be owned or driven by any faction, 
but to play the factions off against each other, for her own advantage and 
for the good of England. Mr. Waldman, as usual, finds the right quotation. 
One of the Ministers of King James I remarked of Queen Elizabeth : 
“The principal note of her reign will be that she ruled by faction and — 
party, which herself had made, upheld and weakened, as her own great 
judgment advised.” And Mr. Waldman rubs that in, piling evidence 
upon evidence, until he leaves us absolutely convinced, even if against 
our wills. 

Her marriage she considered no matter for Parliament to interfere in. 
By a characteristic change of front she made it into a personal question— 
which, of course, it never can have been, or the whole theory of her shrewd 
statesmanship collapses. When the Commons tried to advise her about 
her suitors, she called them “ rebellious,” and complained that she 
““ knew not what these devils wanted.” To a deputation of peers she said : 
“ Do what you will, my Lords; as for myself, I shall do nothing but 
according to my pleasure.” But the truth is, as Mr. Waldman so 
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convincingly shows, that in her eyes the interminable negotiations about 
her Marriage were just so many moves in the game of foreign politics— 
which itself was an affair of high statecraft, to be dealt with by experts 
like herself and Cecil, never to be touched by a religious fanatic like 
Walsingham, still less by these clumsy, butter-fingered parliamentarians. 
Undoubtedly she was right. “ Heaven knows,” exclaims Mr. Waldman, 
summing the matter up, “ what would have happened in the troubled 
days so swiftly approaching had the Queen allowed herself to be subjugated 
by a fractious and divided popular assembly. A torn country inevitably turns 
to an autocrat, and it was England’s blessing that she already had hers 
in her lawful sovereign.” That is a wise saying. Elizabeth’s real contribu- 
tion to the councils of the nation was her sound common sense. She was 
not fond of explanations : if she talked it was very often for the purpose 
of concealing her thoughts. But she knew what she wanted, and she gener- 
ally got it; if it proved impossible she could surrender unequivocally 
and without regrets. Her methods were often curiously like Queen 
Victoria’s. 

So Elizabeth drove the House of Commons and the country at her will, 
sometimes on a curb, sometimes on a deceitfully slack rein. Yet it is impos- 
sible not to sympathise with the anxieties of the average Englishman of 
those times who tried to take an intelligent interest in foreign affairs 
and to understand what his beloved Queen was driving at. A British 
Ambassador to the Sublime Porte once remarked that in order to discover 
what the Turkish Government was about to do it was necessary to find 
out, first, what they said they were going to do, second, what everybody 
else said they would do, third, what they obviously ought to do in their 
own interest. You would then, he said, have got this far, that you had 
ascertained three things which they would not do. And a Russian states- 
man, only recently deceased, paid the English the compliment of saying 
that they were the best diplomats in the world, because they never disclosed 
their policy or intentions—since they never knew them themselves ! 
These modern witticisms might have been applied very aptly to the foreign 
policy of Queen Elizabeth. You may attribute that policy to mere oppor- 
tunism, or to a natural preference for defensive tactics which led her to 
avoid, as long as possible, any decisive move, or to a more than Machia- 
vellian cunning. But for all its contradictions, and its occasional mistakes, 
you will find it in one strikingly consistent feature—success. And that 
surely cannot have been mere accident. 

This wise and scholarly and satisfying book has left me completely 
converted—I know not for how long. ‘There was never a more persuasive 
writer. Mr. Waldman stands aloof from the religious and political quarrels 
of the time. He cares no more for the Jesuits than for the Puritans— 
perhaps rather less. If he has a prejudice it is against Spain, but he manfully 
conquers it, and describes the difficulties of the unfortunate Philip— 
who was no jingo or bully, as the Victorians alleged—with notable 
impartiality. His only party, his only faction, is the Queen’s. That devotion 
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to her person which her subjects were so constantly professing, both the 
highest and lowest of them, is to this modern writer still a living thing. 
And he is so steeped in the evidence and in all the general literature of 
that wonderful period, that he carrries conviction with him in every page 
he writes. My: only regret-is that he stops at the defeat of the Armada ; 
though by doing so he rounds off his tale with a fine dramatic curtain. 
The professional historian will discover extraordinarily few slips in this 
book ; the amateur will find it so well-informed and so blazingly sincere 
that if he started out with any of the modern prejudices against Mr. 
Waldman’s masterful heroine, he will certainly be driven to revise them. 
Mr. Waldman is too much occupied with his narrative and his argument 
to find time for many of those brilliant little reconstructions of historical 
scenes of which we know (from his King, Queen, Jack) that he is capable. 
Nor does he distract us with epigrams. But such background as he allows 
reco is admirably sketched, and adds impressively to the charm of his 
ook. 
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KINGLAKE—CALLED “EOTHEN” 
By A. WILLIAM ELLIS 


N the first half of the last century, a heavy shower of earnest English 

tourists fell upon the nearest parts of the Near East. With bakshish 

in their palms and diaries in their pockets, they descended upon the 

territory of the Mussulman, and the Holy Land, Sinai and Egypt ; 
and after wringing descriptions and reflections from the scenery and the 
natives, returned home to embody them in amply mapped and illustrated 
volumes. Of this great number, one book alone, appearing a little later 
than the multitude, caught the taste of the public and critics alike ; 
Eothen by Alexander William Kinglake burst into three editions im- 
mediately upon its publication, to the great gratification of the publisher 
who had undertaken the risk of production only after many other firms 
had rejected the manuscript. The reason for its success was that Kinglake 
had written a volume of personal reminiscences and had given a hearty 
puff to the whole race of Englishmen while pretending to describe his 
oriental travels. 'The author did not present his readers with history, 
antiquities, statistics, geography, but he gave them Kinglake ; and he did 
not tell them what the desert looked like, but what journeying across it 
felt like. The book was a subtle mixture of that childish egotism which is 
best and most popularly described as ‘‘ Beans,” and of fastidiously com- 
piled reflections. The care which the author took over his style is not 
obvious ; Hothen has an air of spontaniety in spite of the revision, retouch- 
ing and elaboration which are alleged to have been spent upon it. For 
Blackwood wrote to Sir Edward Hamley : 


Oliphant tells me Kinglake is a monstrous clever fellow and a real good one, 
but most particular and confoundedly fidgety about what he writes. 


Kinglake was fastidious and slow in composing his book. The story is 
told that once, in a Kirk in Scotland, the minister took for his text, “ Lord, 
send down Thy quickening on him who is slow ” ; but although the author 
joined heartily in the aspiration, it had no perceptible results. _ 

Eothen, the completed work, looked singularly simple in its effect. 
Lord Houghton addressed himself to a friend : 


Did you ever meet Kinglake at my rooms ? He has had an immense success. 
I now rather wish that I had written his book, which I could have done—at least, 


nearly. 


Which reminds one of Lamb’s, ‘‘ Here’s Wordsworth says he could have 
written Hamlet, if he had had a mind.” In spite of Lord Houghton, if 
he were at all serious about his claim, it is the personality of Hothen, 
the Kinglake in it, which makes it so very delightfully and indubitably a 
classic. It is the book of an amateur scribbler with a conscience for style. 


i 
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No professional author would have had the audacity to expect to get away 
with such a description as, ‘““—the hills and valleys are sand, sand, sand, 
still sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand again.” Only a man com- 
pletely unconscious of a public would, after crossing the Golden Horn in 
a caique, have limited his description of himself to one turned back 
by the Royal Humane Society for being incurably drowned ” ; or have 
been so unconventional as to word his disgust and disappointment at 
Jerusalem, when he ought to have been dignified and sincerely enrapt. 
Although he took every care of his style in composing Eothen, Kinglake 
might have been writing, as Samuel Butler claimed he did, in order to 
have something decent to read in his old age. For, when his success came, 
and he must have been surprised at its magnitude, he turned his back upon 
it and, strangest thing of all, he did not follow it up beyond contributing 
occasional articles to the Quarterly, Blackwood’s and Laurence Oliphant’s 
The Owl, until he settled himself to the task of writing the history of the 
Crimean War. 


2 


Alexander William Kinglake was born on August 5th, 1809, at ‘Taunton 
in Somerset. His family was old and aristocratic. His relations achieved 
moderate successes in various walks of life. His mother knew Sidney 
Smith. It was to her, when she asked if he would object to burying a 
Dissenter, as another clergyman had done, he said, ‘‘ Not bury a Dis- 
senter ? I should like to be burying them all day.”’ From this mother, 
Kinglake seems to have had a very imaginative grounding in the classics 
in his early years at home. When, at the age of ten, he went to a private 
school under a Coleridge, he resented “‘ the descent from Greek poetry, | 
down, down, to the cold rations of Poetae Graeci, cut up by commentators _ 
and served up by schoolmasters.’”’ He was no more reconciled to studies 
at Eton, having little taste for reading, except in military books, a liking 
which may have originated in his reading of Englished Homer, under his _ 
mother’s guidance. Soldiering fascinated him from childhood. If little 
boys of his day played with metal soldiers, Alexander William certainly 
had a gallant regiment or two for the nursery floor. His short sight pre- 
vented him from entering the army, but all his life he dreamed of it and his © 
deferential regard for army rank was rather like Johnson’s for bishops. 


When the Salvation Army adopted military nomenclature, Kinglake | 
wrote : 


I would let those ragamuffins call themselves saints, angels, prophets, cherubim, | 
Olympian gods and goddesses if they like ; but their pretension in taking the rank | 
of officers in the army is to me beyond measure repulsive. 


Had there been an Officers Training Corps at Eton in his day, Kinglake 

would have been happy ; as it was, not even the playing-fields attracted 
him, in spite of their connection with Waterloo, although, perhaps, that | 
graceful compliment had not been paid then. : 
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_ He made friends at Eton. Praed, one of them, wrote rather weakly 
in his poem Surley Hall : 


Kinglake, dear to poetry, 
And dear to all his friends. 


This makes it look as if Kinglake mixed with the earnest intelligensia at 
Eton, as he did when he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828, 
where among his contemporaries were Tennyson, Thackeray, and Monck- 
ton-Muilnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, and where it was said of him that 
“he was distinguished for his quiet conversational powers, for sharpness 
of epigram and quickness of repartee,” precisely the things for which he 
was noted in society in later years when he joined the great number of 
whom it was claimed, “ He always said the best thing.” So many of 
Kinglake’s contemporaries “‘ always said the best thing ” that the compli- 
ment must have been as graceless as an epitaph. 

At Cambridge, Kinglake admired Tennyson and his gifts. In Eothen, 
he misquotes Timbucktoo, 'Tennyson’s very bad prize poem of which it is 
said that the Vice-Chancellor covered the manuscript with marks which 
the other judges, taking to be “ g ”’s for ““ good,” copied in deference to a 
supposedly superior taste, with the result that Timbucktoo was selected. 
The story goes that the Vice-Chancellor’s marking were “ q ”’ for “‘ query,” 
as he could not make head or tail of such nonsense. Nevertheless, King- 
lake admired ‘Tennyson, although he had little to do with him in later 
years when his favourite author was Mrs. Oliphant, who wrote a novel 
called The Primrose Path which Kinglake must have enjoyed. There is 
no trace of his having had any great connection with Thackeray when 
life was begun in earnest after the University years, although Thackeray 
did say that Kinglake’s elder sister was the cleverest woman he had ever met. 

It was immediately upon leaving Cambridge in 1834 that Kinglake 
made the tour in the East which Eothen, published ten years later, des- 
cribes, “to fortify himself for the business of life,” in company with 
“* Methley,” Lord Pollington, afterwards Earl of Mexborough. Returning 
in the following year, he began to read for the Chancery Bar under Bryan 
Proctor (Barry Cornwall), and, after practising without any outstanding 
success, finally relinquished the law when the reputation of Hothen gave 
him another interest in life. His career as a member of Parliament was 
likewise unnoteworthy, although he was no silent member. He moved 
an amendment to the Conspiracy Bill in 1858 and, two years afterwards, 
animated by his dislike and distrust of Napoleon III, he denounced the 
annexation of Nice and Savoy. But a thin voice and his nervous delivery 
failed to catch the attention of the House, even when his cause had its 
many sympathisers. Nothing, indeed, in his political life was quite so 
exciting as ‘“‘ the leaving it ? when he was unseated on a petition and the 
borough, Bridgwater, disfranchised. “ He was honourably acquitted of 
any complicity in the corrupt proceedings of his agents” ; but he had no 


further stomach for public life. 
ry 
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Kinglake never married. If one can take what he says in Eothen as 
sincere, he preserved his bachelor state by design. There, referring to 
“ Carrigaholt ” (Henry Stuart Burton of Carrigaholt, County Clare), in 
Smyrna, he writes : ; 


But now, poor fellow, the lowly grave, that is the end of men’s romantic hopes, 
has closed over all his rich fancies, and all his high aspirations ; he is utterly 
married |! 


The use of the plural “‘ men’s ” conveys a subtle sense of the singularity 
of those hopes and aspirations, as though we were meant to believe 
that Kinglake himself was not without them. But, in every way, he seems 
to have been a bachelor born; a “ bachelor incarnate ” indeed. It is 
reported that he said he remained single because he saw that women 
preferred other men to their own husbands. 

Whether that is true or not, there seems to be an essential celibacy 
about the man who worked so painstakingly on his history of the Crimean 
War; and that famous “ corner ” of the Athenaeum, the “ Temperance 
Corner ”’? which had sheltered Theodore Hook and Thomas Moore, and 
where Kinglake gathered with Hayward, the Duke of Newcastle, Strzelecki 
and others, fostered bachelors. There, at dinner time, tables were dragged 
together to accommodate the number in the clique for the evening and © 
discussion, argument and wit were the order of things. 

Intelligent society, dinners, the Athenaeum and his history of the 
Crimean War engaged Kinglake’s interests, until he grew deaf and en- 
ae and almost a nuisance. A common friend remarked to Sir Edward 

amley : 


I always know when you dine with Kinglake, for everybody hears everything 
you say—except Kinglake. 


When he died in 1891, on January 1st, nobody had much to say about it. 
His friends mourned the gentle, unassuming kindliness which had 
prompted them to tag the nickname “‘ Eothen ” on to him and, apart from 
the fact that Eothen the book climbed to the heights of being annotated for 
schools and The Invasion of the Crimea earned the title of a prose epic, 
that was that. 


3 


Mrs. Norton wrote to Abraham Hayward in 1845: ‘“‘ If you were as 
gentle as your friend Kinglake, you would have understood better what we 
all said . . .” That was in the year after the publication of Eothen and 
Kinglake was accepted and recognised by the leading intellectual society 
of the day. It must have been something of a surprise to these people to 
make the acquaintance of the author of the book of the moment and to 
find him so vastly different from what the book depicted him to be, for, 
according to Eothen, there is little gentleness about the young traveller in 
the east. Perhaps the ten years which elapsed between the tour and the 
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record of it mellowed Kinglake’s character ; but more likely, it was the 
attitude the author adopted towards his work which made him distort his 
self-characterisation in its pages. 

In those ten years, he attempted three times to compose Eothen and 
finally succeeded only when he pretended to be writing it for the benefit 
of one person, Eliot Warburton, who was contemplating an Eastern tour 
himself. It is pleasant to note that Warburton reviewed Eothen in the 
Quarterly ; and that Kinglake repaid the compliment by later reviewing 
Warburton’s The Crescent and the Cross. Writing of the events of almost 
ten years before, Kinglake was playful. His memory of the tour must have 
been a little impaired. Very likely, he found it impossible to visualise at 
all clearly the scenes and vistas which he had admired in the Holy Land 
and so he shirked the task of trying to describe them, falling back instead 
upon insincere and superficial comments on his own feelings and ex- 
periences. It is impossible to believe that all that could have happened at 
Troad was that Kinglake dissolved into raptures over Pope’s translation 
of the Iliad ; that in Constantinople, he meditated only upon the con- 
venient situation of the Golden Horn and that he saw nothing in Damascus 
but the ghost of an English garden. The truth is that Kinglake had for- 
gotten the high lights of his itinerary and that he padded. 

Yet how delightful the padding is. It makes the book, changing it from 
a gracefully written Baedeker to an expression of a traveller’s personality, 
even though the main character may be fictitious. Kinglake is the English- 
man abroad, distinctly and utterly superior to the natives of the lands he 
crosses. He does not stir the reader’s interest in Cairo ; but only in how the 
Englishman conducts himself in a plague-ridden city. His picture of 
“ desarts idle ’’ does not appall; but that of two Englishmen meeting in 
the heart of the wilderness conveys a spirit of well-being and confidence 
to all English readers. 

The learning and gravity which characterised the records of earlier 
tourists in the Near East are not obvious in Eothen. The learning, however, 
is there, beneath a veneer of humorous cynicism and polish, while 
occasionally, gravity peeps out ; but it is a gravity which has nothing to do 
with the East. It more concerns Kinglake’s philosophy as, when his 
companion fell ill on the way, the author confesses that his predominant 
feeling was one of impatience with the invalid : 

I have a notion, [he writes], that tenderness and pity are affections occasioned 
in some measure by living within doors ; certainly, at the time I speak of, the 
open-air life which I had been leading, or the wayfaring hardships of the journey, 
had so strangley blunted me, that I felt intolerant of illness, and looked down 
on my companion as if the poor fellow, in falling ill, had betrayed a want of spirit : 
I entertained, too, a most absurd idea—an idea that his illness was partly affected. 

This is easily believed; nothing could have been more galling than 
Methley’s falling sick, almost at the outset of the tour. It is one of those 
unexpected, probable things, like the puncturing of a tyre at the beginning 
of a day’s motor run. 
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Kinglake, however, got over that disappointment. He later continued 
alone and after looking upon the Troad, and idling around Smyrna, he 
took passage in the Greek brigantine, Amphitrite,—* which was oni 
said to be bound for the coast of Syria.” The chapter on “ Greek 
Mariners ” which follows is one of the most delightful in the book. It 
might well have been written by Samuel Butler; and Kinglake treats 
Greek navigation much as Butler treats the art of the Italian village 
churches : 


I used to think that Ulysses with his ten years’ voyage, had taken his time in 
making Ithaca ; but my experience in Greek navigation soon made me understand 
that he had had, in point of fact, a pretty good “‘ average passage.” 


It must have been pleasant for readers, in the fourth decade of the last 
century, to purge their minds of the romantic publicity which Byron had 
given to Greece, by reading this sort of thing. ‘ 

Eothen finishes as abruptly as it begins. Without preliminaries, King- 
lake plunges into his description of the tour at Belgrade ; without comment 
or farewell, he closes it just when the book is at its perfect length—a 
piece of artistry remarkable in the first book of ‘‘ a layman, not forced to 
write at all.” 

According to Eothen, Kinglake, on his Eastern tour, was “‘ It.” Those 
who met him, after its publication, on his literary reputation, must have 
been amazed to find him really so quiet, so unassuming and so gentle. 
There was a sharp tongue in his make-up, just as he had a sharp pen, 
later to scratch out the portrait of Louis Napoleon in his Invasion of the 
Crimea ; but his wit was mild rather than caustic; his personalities 
humorous rather than hurtful. No two friends were ever more different 
than Kinglake and Abraham Hayward. One was reserved and well-bred ; 
the other, loud and coarse. ‘‘ Our dominant friend,” said Kinglake of 
Hayward. 

The publication of Eothen established Kinglake as a literary man. He 
was content to live upon its reputation. Perhaps, as Scott said of Camp- 
bell’s literary timidity, he was scared by the shadow of his own fame. He 
had been on another holiday, to Algeria where the French general St. 
Arnaud was fighting the Arab rebels, when he returned to find himself 
famous. From that time, he contented his literary aspirations with 
occasional articles, until he commenced to work upon his history of the 
Crimean War, of which the first two volumes appeared in 1863. 


4 


It is doubtful whether the history of the Crimean was worth writing at 
length. The campaign involved no great principles and had no far- 
reaching consequences. It was an undignified war and all ill-conceived 
alliance. It was, indeed, the most foolish war upon which England had 
ever embarked. An inglorious campaign, it cast the shadow of its indignity 
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over England for a few years until other events drove its memory into 
obscurity. It might be doubted, too, whether Kinglake, on the reputation 
of one book and a few essays, was fitted to become the official historian 
of the war. 

His constitutional proclivity towards matters military was one feature 
in his favour. That he had been at Lord Raglan’s side during the whole of 
the campaign, of which he had had a non-combatant’s view throughout, 
furnished him with a unique angle on the proceedings ; and when Lady 
Raglan placed all her husband’s papers in Kinglake’s hands, the matter 
was clinched. Kinglake set about his task whole-heartedly. He collected 
sacks of material and, for some obscure reason, labelled these sacks lying 
about his room, with female christian names—the “‘ Helen” bag, the 
“* Adelaide ”’ bag and so on. He ripped from books the pages he wanted ; 
as Edward Fitzgerald used to tear out all the pages which he thought fell 
below the author’s standard, retaining the quintessence for his own 
edification. He wrote slowly and worked carefully and the general result 
was that his painstaking fastidiousness allowed his theme to get the better 
of him. Todleben, another historian of the campaign, called Kinglake’s 
work, “‘ a charming romance but not a history of the war.” 

It was not a romance ; it was a prose epic. It was Kinglake’s Crimean 
Iliad, with Lord Raglan as Hector and Lord Stratford as Agamemnon. 
The framework was epic and the treatment dramatic : 

It was evening—a summer evening—when the Duke of Newcastle carried to 
Richmond Lodge the fateful despatch committing England to the war . . . (The 
despatch) received from the cabinet the kind of approval which is awarded to an 
unobjectionable sermon. 

The portraiture of the Emperors Nicholas of Russia and Napoleon III 
was conceived on epic lines. But there were some exceptions. The un- 
happy charge of the Light Brigade which stirred the poet’s imagination, 
shocked the conscience of the military historian. He drew no epic picture 
of that; but a charge of the Heavy Brigade, which was over in a few 
minutes, is accorded seventy pages in Kinglake’s history. 

As an historian, if Kinglake had the essential capacity for taking pains, 
he had also the deadliest drawback of being unable to subdue his personal 
prejudices. Admitted that he had to be decent about Lord Raglan for his 
wife’s sake, there is no doubt that his picture of the English general is too 
flattering to its subject, just in the same way as his delineation of the 
character of Louis Napoleon is as vicious as the most venomous caricature. 
If his accuracy itself cannot be doubted, the manner in which he over- 
dressed unessential details gave them a distorted importance which is 
tantamount to inaccuracy. Exaggeration is no better than truthlessness 
in history. Overloading of detail distorts the image and, what is equally 
as important, makes The Invasion of The Crimea too long. 

Macaulay says that a Mr. Crump from America offered him five 
hundred dollars if he would introduce the name Crump into his history. 
Likewise, an old couple wrote from one of the colonies to Kinglake asking 

y * 
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him to mention the name of their son who lost his life in the Crimea. 
Kinglake consented to do this and wrote for particulars to the parents, 
who replied that they would leave it to him to add what embellishments he 
liked to his description of the hero’s end. The historian’s action in this 
both illustrates his character and shows the length of trouble to which he 
was willing to go for his beloved history. : 

The Invasion of the Crimea was completed in eight volumes in 1887. 
Its reception, or rather, the reception of the individual volumes as they 
appeared, was, in England, marked with that diversity of opinion which 
frequently helps to seal a book’s success. In Germany, eulogy was 
extravagant ; Republican France was overjoyed. For the papers which 
attacked it in England, there were plenty to champion it. The Saturday 
Review battled for it against the weight of the quarterlies. Abraham 
Hayward penned a special pamphlet * in vehement attack of his friend’s 
traducers. But apart from professional criticism, certain political and 
military references caused no small bitterness and Kinglake’s sister-in- 
law, Mrs. John Kinglake, tells how she met with some coldness from 
people who were under the impression that she was the historian’s wife. 

In the whole of the history, one thing stands out which is absolutely 
unparalleled in historical literature ; the vicious, cutting, almost annihila- 
ting attack upon Napoleon III. Kinglake disliked him, and if ever a man 
let his prejudice get the better of his judgment, it was Kinglake. The 
chapters which describe Louis Napoleon’s Coup d’Etat and his personal 
character are preposterously biassed ; falsely and hideously prejudiced. 
But, at the same time, they make the liveliest and most sensational reading 
of the whole eight volumes : 

There are people, [says Kinglake], who can write at the same time with both 
hands. Politically, Louis Napoleon had this accomplishment . . . Just as the indolent 
man becomes clever in framing excuses for his delays, so Prince Louis, because 
he was so often hesitating between the right and the left, became highly skilled 
in contriving—not mere ambiguous phrases but—ambiguous schemes of action. 
The personal interest of the new Emperor and his December friends did not 
at all coincide with the interest of France ; for what he and his associates wanted, 
and what in truth they really needed, was to thrust France into a conflict which 
might be either diplomatic or warlike, but which was at all events to be of a con- 
spicuous sort, tending to ward off the peril of home politics ... 

His hatred of Napoleon III never died down. As late as 1871, Hayward 
wrote to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell : 

Kinglake and I have been much amused by the review of the Woolwich Cadets 
by the ex-Emperor, who was held up to them as a model of military virtue, just 
about the same time that the Globe and Standard were holding up Disraeli to the 
ingenuous youth of Glasgow as a bright example of the result obtainable by the 
union of genius and principle. 

Predilections and prejudices prevented Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea from being a valuable history—if valuable history could have been 


* Mr. Kinglake and the Quarterlys. 
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written about the Crimean at all—but the writing is spirited and pictur- 
esque. It has clearness and force ; and a quality of concrete vividness 
which, if its great length does not discourage, makes it eminently readable. 


5 


There is little to tell of Kinglake’s declining years. His friendship with 
Madame Novikoff (Olga Kireef) brought him into contact with anti- 
Russian sentiment in England but he was past the time for doing anything 
else of importance with his life. Illness, infirmity and deafness began to 
close for him the doors of the houses where he had been the most welcome 
of guests. With his Invasion of the Crimea completed, there seemed to be 
nothing left for a “ layman, not forced to write at all” to do. He was 
outgrowing his generation. His friends had gone and, after his illness had 
caused him pain and suffering which he had borne heroically for years, he 
followed them on the first day of the year 1891. 

Kinglake was not really a distinguished man. That he should have 
written Eothen without even attempting to repeat its success, makes it 
appear that he threw his talent away. If circumstances did not force him 
to write, according to all reasonable theory about inspiration, something 
within him should have urged him to take up his pen sometime in those 
ten years between the appearance of Eothen and the start of the Crimean 
War. Kinglake seemed to have done nothing—save compose a few 
articles—but to have been a literary wastrel, squandering his talents upon 
dinner-table topics. Politics and the law claimed some of his time ; which 
is only a further blight on the reputations of politics and the law. 
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LUNCH AT THE STORES 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


66 


ILL you have a Craven A? Of course generally I smoke 
Ardath because I’m saving the coupons. A girl friend 
runs a little tea-shop near us and I buy them there to oe 
her. It keeps her in pin money. Yes, you see, generally 
smoke Ardath because of the coupons. The girl who runs the little shop— 
Artifex Garth, you remember Dr. Garth, don’t you ?—collected quite 
a lot from customers who are helping her, you know, and who didn’t want 
the coupons. Yes, she saved two hundred and fifty I think it was, no, 
two hundred and seventy five, anyhow I know it was two hundred and 
something and she got a divine little bag from the Ardath people. I mean 
one in quite good taste. So you see I generally smoke Ardath because of the 
coupons. However this time I’ve got Craven A because Mum gets in such 
a pother about the train whenever we’re coming up to town. We nearly 
always have to go by train because Dad wants the car and I suppose there’s 
no reason why he shouldn’t, poor old sweet. But he’ll never let me 
drive it, he treats it like a child. Mum’s always saying he treats it better 
than he treats her. But then Mum’s always complaining and sometimes 
I’m very sorry for Dad, poor old sweet, but I wish he’d let me drive it, 
I mean there’s no reason why I shouldn’t. I’ve got a license and there’s 
five shillings wasted. Or is it more than five shillings now ? What was I 
saying ? Oh yes, why I’ve got Craven A. Well, she doesn’t open until ten 
and the train’s at ten-fifteen and there’s not time you see—at least there 
might be really but its not worth risking it—there’s not really time to 
get across to her, though she’d probably come early if I wanted, but one 
doesn’t like to bother her as its only for pin money, you see so I have to 
get what I can at the station. That’s why I’ve got Craven A to-day. But 
I generally smoke Ardath because of the coupons.” 

*“No smoking, please, madam.” 


* * * 


““ And nothing’s going to make me put them on the Table.” 

“ But if the last man acquired a faculty for doing so, surely they’ve the 
right to put them on?” 

“ ’m not responsible for the actions of the last man. In fact I understand 
that he went against everybody’s wishes.” 

“Well in that case, I should put it to the vote and find out that way 
whether they want them on the Table or not.” 

‘“T did so at the last Septuagesima meeting.” 

““Oh—and what happened ? ” 
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“ A small majority for putting them on. But, as I say, I’m not responsible 
for the last man’s actions and I want what I’m used to. That’s what’s 
wrong with so many of us now-a-days, always ready to cut our coats to 
suit our cloth.” 

“ The cloth—hee ! hee ! ” 

“ But I don’t see why I should change my views to suit everybody 
else. It’s a matter between myself and God. There are two there already 
and I can’t see what they want with six when all the chancel is floodlit ” 

“Oh, that reminds me, dear—excuse me Mr. Southernhaye—Mrs. 
Southernhaye and I are going to the Shades afterwards, shall I get pink 
ones for the den? And then we’ll all meet again here at about four and 
take afternoon tea.” 


* * * 


“No look here, I’ll leave the car round at the back.’ 

*“* Daddy ? ” 

“and then you can come on there and pick me up.” 

“ Daddy ?”’ 

“Tl be waiting with it that is if you think you’ll be finished by 
half-past three because I’ve got to go on to Harrison’s.” 

** Daddy?” 

“‘ But supposing I’m not finished. I’ve got to wait for the man to measure 
his knickers and then there’s all the seedlings to be fitted into the back 
of the car.” 

“ Mummy ? ” 

“ That ought to take some time,” 

“ Mummy ? ” 

“ And I’m sure I’ve forgotten something.” 

“ Mummy ? ” 

“ But anyhow you go on to Harrison’s and [’ll wait.” 

“ Mummy ? ”»> 

“What is it?” 

“ There’s a little man in the cupboard over there and he goes down and 
down and down and down and then he goes up and up and up and up 
and up and up.” 

“‘ No, look here,--I may be some time at Hearrison’s, perhaps I’d better 
leave the car.” 

“ and then down and down and down and down and down and down ”’ 

“ But you know I hate driving it in London. Can’t you possibly put 
Harrison’s off to another day ? ” 

“ and then he goes up and up and up and up and up and up ” 

“ Oh shut-up Basil.’ Ros 

‘No I can’t do that. I mean, Harrison’s an important man in his way— 
in fact he’s the only man in London who knows anything about the best 
flies for our water ” 

“ Daddy ?” 
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“ And if I put him off he may not be up again ” 

“ Daddy ?”’ 

“ The assistant was there last time and he knows damn all” 

“Daddy ?” 

“* Well, what is it?” 

“'There’s a little man in the cupboard over there and he goes down and 
down and down and down and then he goes up and up and up and up.” 

“ Can’t you send a postcard giving the measurement for his knickers ? 4 

‘and then down and down and down and down and down ” 

“There isn’t time. He’s got to go to the Goodchild’s on Saturday.” 

‘and then up and up and up and up and up and up and up ” 

‘The pair he has on, is the only decent one he’s got ” 

‘‘ and then down and down and down and down ” 


* * * 


‘“‘ Did you remember the new blade for the Atco ?”’ 
PX ES. 
‘“‘ How are we going to get it into the car? ”’ 


* % * 


“‘ Well cheerioh Mops. Cheerioh Dads. You two darlings. I must buzz 
off now.” 

“‘ Haven’t you time for any coffee ? ” 

“* No—haven’t really. Haven’t a sec. I’ve got to tootle as fast as my 
precious feet will carry me to get back in time now.” 

“Well it’s been nice seeing you ” 

“Ta most awfully Dads for the scrumptious lunch. When are you both 
coming up again ? Is there a cheap day every Thursday ? ” 

“I wish you wouldn’t wear your hat like that Doris. It looks just as well 
straight.” 

“Oh Mops ! Well, there you are then. Bungho once more and thank 
your lucky stars you don’t have to slave for a ginger headed Scotsman 
from blithsome morn to hectic midnight in a frowsy old office.” 

“‘ Have you got the Ovaltine ? ” 

“Yes, Mops. Ta most awfully, I know it'll do me good. Ta! Ta!” 

“‘ Goodbye Darling. Don’t forget to write.” 

‘Too many late nights.” 

‘“‘ No. I think she’s working very hard.” 

“Is that fellow Bob Crossman still going about with her ? ” 

“IT don’t think so. She didn’t mention him, did she ? ”’ 

“Hm. Where are you going ? ” 

‘*'To the provisions and then on to the cutlery.” 

“IT think Pll go and have a potter round the motor boats and then go 
up to the gramophones and see if I can get some records for her. What 
sort d’you think she’ll like ? Young people like something cheerful.” 


* * * 
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ats hundred and four towels and fifty two boys—Hardly necessary I 
t Bie 

‘“ But they want one in the wash and one for use, don’t they ? ” 

“ Buy fifty two, and then cut them in half—you seem to have not the 
remotest idea of economy, Ernest.” 

“Well, it’s not my business, but you know what happened when you 
did the same thing about the Cod Liver Oil and Malt.” 


¥* * * 
“ First I thought it was just a boil and then it turned out to be eczema.” 
* * * 


“I didn’t know you were artistic, too, Mrs. Crossman.” 

“Oh, we have quite a little coterie at Woodhall Spa. But it depends 
on what you mean by artistic, doesn’t it ? I like beautiful things, but I 
expect most of us do.” 

“I know someone who doesn’t and that’s my husband. We’ve got quite 
a modern house you know—there aren’t many really old ones in Bath 
and I’ve—well I’ve done my best with it. I hate to see a room bare and 
I’ve done what I can with the drawing rooms and bedrooms but my 
husband simply won’t let me touch the outside. It was hideous inside when 
we first went there—great high rooms and cold stone stairs, in fact it looked 
like a regular museum ; but everyone says I’ve cheered it up wonderfully : 
I’ve had some jolly papers hung and generally made it look homey and 
comfy—you must come and see it one day. But the outside is awful you 
know. It’s in one of the Crescents—we have to live in the town so that its 
convenient for my husband to get to the bath—and such a bare building 
with ugly false columns stuck on the front and those ridiculous urns. 
Of course my husband’s a bit old fashioned and I don’t think he really 
notices them—but he simply won’t let me cover them with Virginia 
Creeper.” 

‘Oh we’re lucky at Woodhall Spa. The houses are nearly all sweetly 
pretty—and practically no poverty you know—I mean—a good-class 
residential district. Of course they’re not old, as Lady Wrangel used to 
say, but they look old which is all one wants in these days when you can 
do almost anything with modern conveniences.” 

* * & 


“Is Schurhoff alive ? ” 
“ Dead.” 

‘“‘ And are the Kittiwakes still at ‘ Treetops ?’”’ 
“* Both dead—and the boy has gone to the bad.” 
‘* How’s Clonmore ? ” 

nae Pte agg 

** And Etchell ? ” 

** You won’t recognise him now.” 

‘* So this is London.” 

‘“* You won’t recognise Piccadilly now..... 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN UNKNOWN LITERATURE 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Now that all doors are open to the knock of the Postmaster-General, that each 

morning rains circulars when it does not rain rain, even those more addicted to other 
forms of Print cannot fail to have noticed a new and curious form of pamphleteering. This 
is the unusual circular. Every publisher now almost has that which is called in the trade its 
House Journal. These vary immensely in quality. Some are good, or have at least good things 
in them. They are not, at their best, advertisements in disguise. They do not, at their best, 
remind us of the corrupt simplicity of the Stage ingénue. Some have considerable circu- 
lations, even in these hard times when so many of these shy monthlies have become 
quarterlies, so many quarterlies twice-a-year things. 

But, beside these familiar and critically rather neglected circulars, there are others: 
booksellers’ journals. Now, without forgetting the careful attention given, for our amuse- 
ment and instruction, by your trusty and well-beloved contributor Mr. I. A. Williams, 
to Booksellers’ Catalogues, the Fournals of the rarer booksellers appear to be overlooked. 
Yet, they are not only read by the discerning. The best are collected. The very best 
are collected and bound. May I mention one, to illustrate their potential quality—the 
pamphlet called Piccadilly Notes, issued from Sotherans ? Unless I am much mistaken, 
a choice essayist is often writing there. In the rooms of a friend, a patron in little and, there- 
fore, a citizen to whom all the arts are in debt, I have often seen Piccadilly Notes, and can 
well understand why it is being collected. Yet it seems to have been noticed by no critic, and 
I dare say that it has never occurred to its sponsor to send it out for review. I do not know. 
But, surely, that which is being collected is worthy to be criticised, and the essays in this 
and a few other journals, being, very properly, distinct from the books advertised on other 
pages can be appraised without our feeling (or incurring) the disgusting flavour of 
“ publicity.” 

May I suggest, then, that the Editor of the Lonpon Mercury should consider giving an 
occasional Chronicle to these things ? At the risk of presumption, I could even propose a 
contributor, namely the leisurely, inconsequent friend to whose curious eye for fine and 
unconsidered trifles his friends owe news of many passed-over and delightful things. Some- 
one, anyway, is wanted who overhears rather than hears, with the curious eye of the born 
collector. The born patron, however, is a reluctant practitioner as a rule! A shy bird, except 
in talk !—Yours, etc. 


MICHAELMAS GOOSE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is inoited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE event of June was certainly the sale of the Sporting and General Sec- 
tions of the late Lord Rosebery’s library from the Durdans, Epsom. 


This took place on June the 29th, and the four following days, and a total 

of £36,000 was realised by the 1313 lots—a very satisfactory result, indeed, 
and much higher than might have been anticipated. A particularly interesting feature 
was the activity of the American dealers, which appeared greater than for a consider- 
able time past. If this is to be taken as any indication of improved conditions in 
America—and therefore in the world at large—it is very welcome, even if it means 
the loss to Britain of a number of literary and artistic treasures. And after all, has 
there not been a good deal of humbug at times ? And has not almost tearful regret 
at some great book crossing the Atlantic been expressed by those who have been only 
too delighted to pocket the money for the deal ? That, anyhow, is how it has often 
seemed to an onlooker, who has attempted to remain as unprejudiced as possible. 
Anyhow, American bidding was extremely prominent at the Rosebery sale, many 
important lots going to the firms of Scheuer, Gabriel Wells, Walter Hill and Rosen- 
bach, of which (it scarcely needs saying) the greatest was the perfect copy of the first 
folio, 1623, of Shakespeare—one of fifteen perfect copies known of a volume which 
shares with the Gutenberg Bible the distinction of being one of the two greatest 
printed books in the world. 


T was in the last day of the sale that the first folio made its appearance. The opening 

bid was £2,000, and the price went up quickly, by jumps of five hundred, to £8000. 
It is not always easy, for anyone not seated at the auctioneer’s rostrum, to see who all 
the bidders are, but one whom I saw particularly active up to this point was Mr. 
Myers of Bond Street. After about £8,000, however, the fight seemed to be between 
Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Wells (both of whom were present) and a representative of the 
Rosenbach Company. By regular steps the bidding went up—{8,200, then £8,500, 
then £8,800, then {£9,000—and so on through each thousand—past the £10,000 mark 
(at which everyone in the room seemed to catch his breath a little)—up to the Rosen- 
bach Company’s final bid of £14,500. Then the bidding stopped, the hammer fell, 
and quite spontaneously there was a burst of clapping—not because a particular firm 
had bought the book, but as a tribute to a gallant tussle and a quite extraordinary 
price. £14,500 is, indeed, an English auction record for any single printed book, for 
the volume which sold for £15,100 at the Britwell Court sale in December, 1919, 
contained three books bound together—the fourth edition of Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis, 1599, the first of his Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, and another, and the 
Passtonate Pilgrim, of which only two or three copies are known, must certainly be 
held to have earned a good part of the price. After that I can only think of the Burdett 
Coutts first folio, which fetched £8,600 in 1922, and Lord Carysfort’s Gutenberg 
Bible which fetched £9,500 in 1923. These prices are all English auction-room 
figures. The great American sale-room prices that one remembers (and I write without 
elaborate looking up of records) are $42,800 for Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, 
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printed by Caxton in 1485, in the Robert Hoe sale thirty years ago ; $68,000 dollars 
for Shelley’s own copy of Queen Mab, with his manuscript revisions (but this is 
perhaps scarcely comparable) in the Jerome D. Kern sale in 1929; and $106,000 
for the Melk copy of the Gutenberg Bible, in 1926. The last (equal to about £22,000) 
is, I suppose, the world’s record for a single printed book. I should be inclined to 
say that this, and the first folio price the other day, are much on the same level 
of valuation, since the Gutenberg Bible, being not only the first edition of the Bible, 
but the first book printed with movable types, must be admitted to be slightly the 
greater literary monument. 


\ 


Be to return for a few further moments more nearly to the Rosebery sale. The 

first folio was followed by copies of the second, 1632, and of the third, 1664, which 
were also bought by the firm of Rosenbach for £400 and £2,000 respectively. 
The third folio was a particularly fine copy of a rare edition. A fourth folio, 1685, 
went to Mr. Victor Rothschild for £135. These Shakespeare folios were, however, by 
no means the only important items in the sale. On the first day, which was entirely 
devoted to sporting books, especially works on horses and horsemanship, there was 
nothing more monetarily valuable than a good copy, with fifteen plates, of J. F. 
Herrings’ Portraits of the Winning Horses of the Great St. Leger Stakes, folio, (1829), 
which fetched £190 from Messrs. Rimell. But among the things sold on the other 
four days the following seem to call for some special mention :—Jane Austen, the 
manuscript of Lady Susan, said to be the most important of her literary manuscripts in 
existence, £2,100; Thomas Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 1747, £140; 
J. Keats, Endymion, 1818, presentation copy to Leigh Hunt, £2,400 ; and Thomas 4 

_ Kempis, De Imitations Christi, Augsburg, 1473, £520. A very fine copy of the first 
edition of the Authorised Version of the Bible, folio, 1611, sold for £620. But it was 
not only the more spectacular lots that fetched high prices. The lesser things did 
extremely well, too. There was unexpectedly keen competition, for example, even for 
comparatively unimportant books from Beckford’s library ; and a number of dullish 
books—classics and others—in French eighteenth century bindings were steadily 
fetching about twice what one might have guessed they would fetch. And of course 
the £14,500 bid for the first folio (I cannot help reverting to that !) was much higher 
than anyone expected. I know that in an exceptionally well-informed private sweep- 
stake that took place upon the sale of this book, the highest guess (and that was 
regarded as wildly high) was £12,500. Indeed, the general attitude before the sale 
seems summed up in the words of a prominent London bookseller who said to me 
“‘ well of course, it ought to fetch £10,000—but I am afraid it won’t.” Altogether, 
I found the Rosebery sale a very cheering one—on financial grounds at any rate. 
And (have you noticed it ?) one result of the last few years of slump is that even the 
least mercenary people now look at things from the point of view of finance. I imagine 
that never before have the financial pages in the daily papers had so many readers as 
they have to-day—but I digress. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


CONVENIENTLY subdivided and arranged catalogue comes from Messrs. 
W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., of 119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
In this I notice the unique proof copy of the four of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 
included in the 1770 volume, which was described by Mr. E. A. Osborne in the 
Times Literary Supplement about a year ago. It is priced £100 by Messrs Foyle. 
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Modern first editions, and modern press books, occupy a considerable part of this 
list. Here I notice that “‘ the genuine First Issue of the First Edition ” of Mr. Henry 
Williamson’s Tarka the Otter, 1927, limited to 100 copies and signed by the author, 
is priced £15. A number of first editions of Mr. W. B. Yeats includes nothing priced 
higher than £1, which is asked for The Countess Cathleen, 1892. I sometimes wonde1 
if Mr. Yeats is not the most neglected (by book-collectors) of all living writers. 
of whom, in my humble opinion, he is also one of the greatest. 


ODERN first editions and autographs form the subject of Mr. Bertram Rota’s 

Catalogue 28, issued from 76a, Davies Street, London, W.1. Mr. Ralph Hodg- 
son’s early book of poems The Last Blackbird, 1907, is offered for £2 10s. ; and the same 
price is asked for Mr. Walter de la Mare’s Peacock Pie, 1913. A presentation copy of 
John Galsworthy’s The Island Pharisees, 1904, is priced £17 10s. Three first editions 
of James Elroy Flecker are The Bridge of Fire, 1907, £1 5s.; The Golden fourney to 
Samarkand, 1913, £2 ; and The Old Ships, n.d., £1. For twelve shillings and sixpence 
you can have Edgar Wallace’s famous mystery story, The Four Just Men, 1905, a 
fine copy with the competition leaf intact. 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS, Ltd, have moved their bookselling business 

from 33 Conduit Street to 78 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. I have no 
doubt that their new home will be the scene of as many pleasant bibliographical 
discussions (to say nothing of other more monetary transactions) as was their old. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE “ BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL,” PAST AND PRESENT 


ALTER CRANE’S The Decorative Illustration of Books appeared so 

far back as 1896 in Gleeson White’s Ex-Libris series, published by 

Bell and well printed at the Chiswick Press in a fat pott quarto. After 

so long an interval I can think of no other book which shows so well 

the beauty and also the admirable variety with which the artist in black and white 

is able to quicken by his work the pages of the printed book, especially if he be a 

wood-engraver also. The book is illustrated with examples of decorative illustration 

from printed books of various periods down to the closing years of the nineteenth 

century. After reviewing the influence of William Morris, who died when the book 

was going through the press, Crane writes of the Birmingham School, which owed so 
much of its excellence to Morris’s teaching and inspiration : 

The more immediate and intimate—one might occasionally say imitative—influence 

of the Kelmscott Press may be seen in the interesting work of a group of young artists 

who owe their training to the Birmingham School of Arts, as developed under the taste 


and ability of Mr. Taylor. Mr. Gere, Mr. Gaskin and Mr. New may be said to be the 
leaders of the Birmingham School. 


None of these is living to-day ; but amongst the younger artists whose names and 
work are recorded in Crane’s book is Mr. Bernard Sleigh, now the teacher of wood- 
engraving at the Central School of Arts and Crafts at Birmingham. From that school 
I have just received the first number of The Torch, ‘‘ a journal produced by Students 
of the City of Birmingham School of Printing.” At various times I have visited many 
schools of printing at home and abroad ; but The Torch and its contents make me 
think that in this Birmingham school, which under the direction of Mr. Leonard Jay 
has become one of the most efficient printing schools in this country, the arts of letter- 
ing, printing, book-illustration and engraving are practised in honourable and fruitful 
alliance and with a co-ordination which I have seen nowhere else this side of Leipzig. 
In The Torch are gathered for the first time specimens of work done at the several 
classes in typography—composing, monotype, linotype, machining—and with them 
examples of lettering, book-illustration and lettering: the arts which more than any 
others are able to keep printing out of the rut. In other schools—even in some which 
in other respects rank among the best—the teaching is too much departmentalized : 
lettering, drawing and engraving are taught with too little reference to printing ; 
the technical side has no contact with the “ art ” side, which is taught sometimes by 
an independent staff of teachers, and sometimes even in another building under 
different direction. 

Besides specimens of students’ work The Torch has four stimulating and suggestive 
articles about printing and its ancillary crafts. Mr. Bertram Evans in his article, 
‘‘ Broken on the Wheel ? ”—for him the wheel stands for the machine and the lever 
for handicraft—deplores the evil tendency of mechanism in industry and submits 
considerations which may help to its being countered. Mr. Jay’s article, “‘ Of Making 
Many Books ... ” insists on some of the chief factors in good book-production. 

Mr. A. Michael Fletcher’s paper on “ Lettering and Colour in the Training of a 
Printer ” is illustrated by good examples of lettering and decorative design done by 
students under his direction. O fortunati bona si sua norint ! In examples such as these 
it is impossible to apportion the credit between the pupils and their master ; and that 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR MARLOWE’S “HERO AND LEANDER” 
Engraved on wood. 


is no less true of the wood-engravings which accompany Mr. Bernard Sleigh’s article, 
on “‘ Wood-Engraving.”’ For a frontispiece it has Mr. Sleigh’s own engraving of 
a mediaeval church—‘ Montsalvat ”—printed full page in two colours, black and 
buff. I am able to show here one of the wood engravings done at the school. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


PUBLICATIONS 


HOW TO LOOK AT BUILDINGS. By Darcy BrappELit. Methuen. 6s. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEW ERA. By R. A. Duncan. Archer. 7s. 6d. 

REAL ARCHITECTURE. By T. H. Lyon. Heffer. 3s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE IN THE BALANCE. By Freperic Townprow. Chatto & 
Windus 7s. 6d. 

THE PALACE OF MINOS. By J. D. S. PenpLeBury. Macmillan. 4s. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. By S. O. Appy. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


F the four books about the principles of Architecture by Mr. Braddell, Mr. 

Duncan, Mr. Lyon, and Mr. Towndrow, I feel the fourth, that called Architecture 
in the Balance, approaches the core of the matter. Yet in the others there are 
many statements about architecture that considered in certain fixed relationships 
are true. But Architecture is not fixed, and relationships change, they are gone 
almost as soon as they are perceived. One might, without being misleading, say 
that these three books present, hugely magnified, certain isolated passages from the 
Great Book of Architecture which we may some day find, as others may find the 
Grail, written to be read by the good in God’s kingdom. The result of this isolation 
of passages is to distort the Truth. In a word to quote a wise sentence from Mr. 
Duncan’s book, “‘ The Great Architect will not permit the building except it be in 
accordance with his design.’ That is :—the building must in its place bear a proper 
relation to the fulness of matter either dead or living as it moves and changes, a 
part of the universal whole. 

For instance, two of these writers make much of proportion, a thing which, like 
the love of God, has neither length, nor breadth, nor height, which is in fact outside 
dimensions, incalculable and immeasurable ; but it is a thing we occasionally see ; 
and which, when we have seen it, we can describe to others with appreciation, 
and perhaps with reverence. But to imagine that we can find rules for proportion 
from one or even from many examples of fine architecture is to reason like 
the man who concluded that bulls hate the labour party because some of that kind 
are infuriated by a red rag. Building from a logical sequence of words alone such 
a conclusion might appear just ; and in a little while perhaps the reactionary “‘ party ” 
would assume their own infallible safety did they breed and let loose enough of the 
fiercest bulls. So it is with the argument which one of our authors draws from his 
liking for the work of the eighteenth century, and for the smallish panes of glass 
which economy and the available means of making glass then demanded. Another 
might believe, and I think rightly, that as mankind under these limitations made 
beauty of such windows, so he will, given an equal freedom of mind, do likewise 
under the lesser limitations of the present ; limitations which will appear to a further 
liberated posterity as confining as are the walls of a flowerpot to the roots of a young 
and growing Cyprus tree. 

It is in fact a difficult thing to write a balanced account of the place occupied by 
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architecture in the changing acts of life, very difficult to see this form of man’s activity 
in all its physical, mental and other dimensions at once, and to speak of it with even 
a temporary finality. : 

The fourth book, that by Mr. Towndrow, Architecture in the Balance, shows the 
author to be aware of these difficulties, and wise enough to sense the meanings that 
must appear from between the actual words he uses, as a child seeking blackberries 
perceives the wide sea through the brambles that hold his immediate attention. The 
pages of the Great Book of Architecture are not all open to Mr. Towndrow, for there 
are gaps in the book he has given us, gaps which he has filled with a reasoning 
associated with the jargon heard in those Porticos where walk disciples of a stressed 
Modernism. f 

The reader of Mr. Towndrow’s book must not be fretted by this, and he 
will be foolish if he is, for the unfolding of the Great Roll of Architecture is in 
progress there; and neither must he be turned aside by the mean skill of some 
“‘ pavement ” critic who, seizing on the weaker passages with avid glee has made 
play of the whole, thus hiding the pure metal under a scum of dross. Yet it is difficult 
to avoid all adverse criticism. Many pages of this book are devoted to the exposure 
of that kind of architectural dressing which certain men give to their buildings 
and which our author has written down as “‘ Traditional.” Tradition is a very different 
a thing from that which is written of by Mr. Towndrow ; and for him to mis-use 
the word as do the chattering tribe of the Stylists of the New Style is to join them 
in an accidental attack on a quality that is real, essential, and good. Together they 
suborn this word, and make it stand to describe the multitudinous buildings which 
show the nit-wit architecture of the pure, and of the mixed, revivalist schools. 

Tradition means either the act of handing down from generation to generation, 
or that skill and knowledge which is so handed down, but in both meanings the thing 
so passed on is passed by word of mouth or by practice, and not by writing, or by 
study of the past. It is rather that which a man learns without study, than that which 
he consciously seeks. How then can Revivals of past manners and the confusion 
of Revivals be traditional. To call these follies by so good a name is to give them 
by a confused and transposed logic, a spurious, but a too commonly ascribed dignity. 

“The greatest set back to the new movement will come from those who without 
understanding suddenly claim allegiance to it.” In other words, it is an exaggerated 
desire for novelty for its own sake that leads to this new folly in architectural form. 
Did not the disciples of this school claim, and perhaps sometimes too emphatically 
attempt, newness, a thing which is inevitable of itself, no ignorant fashion-slave 
would foolishly and vacantly follow ; and their principle would not suffer from associa- 
tion with the acts of silly folk. 

There is excellent sense in a vivacious counter-attack that Mr. Towndrow makes 
upon that habitual critic “‘'The average architect ” : 

They talk of scale, proportion, character, of texture of fenestration, and mass, and the 
undying principles of architectural composition, of the supreme logic of beauty. 


and all the rest, as though architecture resided in this sort of thing. 
The following quotations taken from many places of the book show its nature and 
its wisdom : 
Must the blight of aesthetic individualism kill all hope of co-operation ? If men are 
gentle and temperate they will reach some common goodwill. 
We cannot offhand, say what is for the common good, but, if we concentrate on the 
essentials of good and noble living, and leave on one side our own aesthetic predilection, 
we would arrive certainly at buildings of virtue. 
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The essence of architecture is that it depends upon a community of causes in which 
the task, and even the skill of the architect are at one with the taste, means, limitation, 
and needs of a people, and of economic and structural conditions. 

All teaching that assumes to lead us to good architecture through the striving for beauty 
is false. Beauty cannot be sought alone, it is ever incidental to a context of purpose. 

The main point of my Thesis is that it is foolish to imagine that the activity of building 
is separated in some way from the other activities of mankind. 


I can see no fundamental difference between good architecture and good engineering. 


Of Gothic architecture—and for that matter of other real and noble architecture— 
he writes: 


It seems it was charged with something else which forced us just over the edge of this 
functional demand, into that mysterious realm of human need. 


A man familiar with the literature of architecture will remember that with Pugin 
the world saw the entrance of the “‘ Art-Architect ” upon the artificial stage, and now 
with Towndrow there approaches through Bostwick gates, or through circular 
swing doors the “Architect scientific.” I wonder which will most harm man’s 
right to enjoy building. 

Mr. Towndrow admires a building where there has been “‘ no sacrifice of utility 
to art or novelty ” ; he tells us elsewhere that it is his purpose to fuse in the production 
of living architecture both the methods of aestheticism, and of science : 


The making of buildings is still in its infant days. 
A building has no meaning except by its function, and its function is its life. 


This is a rap on the knuckles for those who seek to parade functional expression 
on the face of a structure; for any sane man knows that it will appear there of its 
own will without our help, if we do not consciously hide it : 


Aesthetic appreciation does not depend upon ostensible form, but upon an inner 
consciousness of what is right and fitting ; though sometimes it is by means of our innate 
sense of form that we are able to recognize more easily that fitness and goodness which 
exist in an object. The essence of this truth is that we are not in search of beauty, but of 
goodness. 


I do not quote the ending paragraphs of the book, which are extraordinarily good. 
I am almost ashamed in the face of so much goodness to say that these sentences 
might be even more true to that background of life ever-lasting, against which the 
author so proudly, so humbly and so consciously is still, is active, reflects, makes, 
and now in words attempts to tell of a dynamically dimensioned vision. 

The goodness of this book may be too often blurred by unwary sentences ; at points 
I wished to reinforce and make invulnerable the argument, either by the deletion 
or by the addition of some word or phrase ; yet the book being good I stoutly 
recommend it. 

Mr. Pendlebury’s book on the Palace of Minos will be bought by everyone who 
tours the Mediterranean in steam ships to see the evidence of ancient days, and buying 
it they will show good sense. 

Those fortunate people who know Mr. Addy’s books will welcome with me this 
revised and enlarged addition of The Evolution of the English House. His conclusion 
may not always be accepted, but they are always interesting and can never be ignored. 
The book is well worth possessing, neither is it written for those who belong to any 
particular profession. It is a work on one aspect of human development, rather than 
on architecture. 


A. R. POWYS 
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POR TRY 


COLLECTED POEMS OF HAROLD MONRO. Edited by Atma Monro. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. ; 


CANONS OF GIANT ART. By SacHEVERELL SITWELL. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
BACK IN THE RETURN. By Huw Menai. Heinemann. 6s. 

GRECIAN NOCTURNE. By G. Laurence Groom. Scholartis Press. 5s. 
ALIEN GUEST. By Mary Morison WessTer. Poetry Bookshop. 3s. 6d. 


HEN Harold Monro died, last year, at the comparatively early age of fifty- 

three it was interesting as well as informative to read the obituary notices. 
Probably few poets have reaped such a harvest of diffident yet affectionate tributes. 
It was also perhaps typical of the man that his critics were also his friends and that 
personal affection and gratitude prevented them from uttering anything like straight- 
forward criticism. The fact is that though he will never be classed among the great 
poets of his generation, yet he will be remembered, wrongly, for his own lesser poems ; 
those verses inspired by the lighter and more sentimental episodes of domesticity 
which he celebrated in such lines as : 


The dishes will be washed, the table laid. 

Smells of sweet food will spread delicious wings. 
The daily commonplaces will be said, 

And we shall handle all the daily things. 


And because of this easy treatment of daily life it may well be that Monro’s reputation 
will suffer in the long run. His other poems, and there are many of them in which the 
undercurrent of feeling is deeply placed and strongly flowing, are inarticulate, unhappy 
groans not sprung from thoughts that lie too deep for tears, for the tears are never very 
far from the surface. But they are bitter and anguished, having never been clothed 
with the felicity of art which found a natural expression in those of his verses which 
celebrated the day of small things. So they writhe in the agony of their half being, 
unsatisfactory alike whether for quiet reading or to read aloud. The exception being 
Children of Love, a poem which has succeeded in marrying intense feeling and satisfy- 
ing form. 

Mrs. Monro is the editor of the collected edition of the poems ; and to her and the 
publishers honour is due for the handsome and dignified volume. The foreword by 
Mr. T.S. Eliot is a concise analysis that does not spare, while at the same time carrying 
the stamp of conviction and honesty. Mr. Eliot pounces upon a continually recurring 
note in these poems, a note which is disturbing to many people, when he writes : 


Monro’s poetry, so far as it is concerned with the countryside, is rather that of the 
perpetual week-ender. 


This statement seems at first so obvious that it takes a little digesting before one realises 
that it is an accurate diagnosis of a danger that might have been, some years ago, 
when the week-end tendency was on the verge of giving impetus to a flood of 
suburbanised poets ; and even though the modern poetry of to-day is at present 
concerned with inspecting factories by floodlight and the contents of dustbins under 
the microscope, there is no knowing when the pseudo countryside may not once more, 
under severer aspects than the brassy smile of warming pans, become a parade ground 
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of the poetic emotions. It is time for a return to grandeur. The generations have done 
with Utilitarianism and its deliberate squalor of spirit which damns the individual 
soul more effectually than material squalor ever condemned the physique. And this 
is why poets like Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell will always pursue the ignis fatuus of the 
world of fancy and legend. 

A previous book of Mr. Sitwell’s, The Cyder Feast, contained three poems which 
properly belonged elsewhere. They are now included in his latest volume of poetry, 
Canons of Giant Art, and one may therefore suppose that the conception of those verses, 
inspired as they were by the torsos of antiquity, has led him to develop a fuller series 
the themes of which, including certain heroic subjects, have been perpetuated in 
Pseudo-Classical Landscape as typified by the canvasses of Poussin and Claude. 

While it would be ungenerous in a reviewer to take an author to task for attempting 
work on a scale so grand and so ambitious, yet the very weakness of the poems lies in 
their inability to cover the ground. They are one-dimensional ; tapestries as charming 
as the mock mediaevalisms of William Morris, but tapestries for all that. Consider 
the titles of only a few of the twenty : they comprise Landscape with the Giant Orion, 
The Hermes of Praxiteles, Aineas Hunting Stags upon the Coast of Libya, and Agamem- 
non’s Tomb. Who would complain of these superb themes? Those who on reading these 
verses realise with dismay that over them all there falls the same monotony of execu- 
tion! It seems as though the same poem is repeated on every page ; there might be no 
title to distinguish one from another. Here are lengthy and elaborate wanderings in the 
realm of antique fancy ; fleeing nymphs and hairy satyrs. The Gods wanton in ferny 
caverns, and Mr. Sitwell, like his heroes, finds it hard to extricate himself from those 
very myrtle bushes in which he was once caught fast while trying to pick a spray to 
adorn the urn of Alexander Pope. The best of these poems are certainly those inspired 
by the landscape painters. Mr. Sitwell is an admirable interpreter of Claude and in 
these subjects he is being true to himself and to his personal tastes. The two pieces on 
/Eneas and the Royal Hunt, less monotonous than the rest, are possibly the nearest 
points from which a contemporary can view the neo-Virgilian scene. In such passages 
as the following, for example, he makes use of his ‘‘ Claudian ” aspect to great advan- 
tage : 

. .. they lopped stems and branches, and with glittering weapons 
Clothed the oaks with armour, and with sword and spear, 

With shield and helmet, made the simulacrum, 

The warrior’s image helmeted and crested, 

Heroic trophies, statutes to the slain, 

To live through day, dissembled at the evening, 

Save for one trophy that they left upon a mound, 

To stay forever in the Libyan wood. 


These were their spectres, 
The memory of the Libyan days, the African hot bay, 
Remembered near the myrtle, near the shining ilex, 
Near daphne and laurel, near the herbs upon the stones, 
And no more real than phantoms in that dim, late hour 
Before the last dawn of all, before the shore was empty. 
The sea was white with flying sails. They made for Rome. 


The pun in the last sentence was, I feel sure, unintentional. 
The publishers of the next book of poems evidently think that by announcing their 

author’s occupation on the wrapper they may obtain some special consideration 

for him from the public. Thus we read, “ Mr. Huw Menai, a miner from South 
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Wales, and a born poet,” etc. Now this is quite unnecessary. We do not want to 
place writers in categories and judge them with resulting condescension. Mr. Menai 
is enough of a poet to be rated on his own merits. The mines have produced writers 
before. Of these Lawrence was the shining example, and though I am not enthusiastic 
about the poems of Mr. Menai I do not for the moment intend to imply that his work 
is anything but good. It is good. It is sound, honest verse. If it is uninspiring it 1s 
sincere, and it maintains a steady level of quality below which it never sinks. Many 
of the poems are concerned with various aspects of nature; and the title poem, 
which shows power, is mainly a study of individual miners, their humanity, and the 
consciousness of their eternal struggle with natural forces. 

Grecian Nocturne, very nearly the kind of poetry that I might have enjoyed, is a 
brave, although somewhat a self-conscious, effort to recapture the Hellenic state of 
mind. Mrs. Groom has committed a grave and prejudicial error in sandwiching her 
ambrosia between the praises of George Moore and some very fulsome slices of 
self advertisement ; relics from a former press. Still, these are delicate poems ; they 
have charm and taste, and the Scholartis Press have produced a book a creditable 
example of book design. The print on the outer cover was an inspiration. Although 
the poem Lovesickness was singled out by George Moore for especial commendation, 
one cannot resist the feeling that, even though it is obviously the best, it is not a fair 
specimen of the Mrs. Groom’s average. It springs out upon the reader as the first 
item in the book, and the promise excited by this charming pastoral fails to be 
maintained. 

Miss Webster’s new poems are neither striking, nor original, nor modern. On the 
other hand, they have deep feeling and they are well constructed and expressed. It 
would be impossible to mistake any of the sonnets for the work of a man, for their 
pedigree is in the female line, that of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Alice Meynell. 
Their utter un-self consciousness emerges readily beside the work of Mrs. Groom, 
and if they are old fashioned in form they are at least sincere. They maintain through- 
out a very high level of uniform excellence springing more perhaps from the union of 
heart and sorrow, than from the bright light of inspiration. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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THE OLD MAN DIES. By Etizapetu Spriccs. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ZEST. By Cuartes Norris Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

HERE COMES THE KING. By Putuip Linpsay, Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 
ULTRAMINE. By Matcotm Lowry. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

YET IN MY FLESH. By M. E. Mircuett. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

THE SINNER. By I. J. Sincer. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


EARS ago, when the fascination of novel reading was a new pleasure of adoles- 
cence, I learnt, through the novels of Bulwer Lytton, to enjoy the unfolding 
of several love stories woven into a whole by an intricate plot: Scott, Dickens, Anthony 
Trollope followed. All these old writers supplied me with the sort of stories I wanted. 
Miss Elizabeth Sprigge supplies me with no less, the only difference is that she cuts 
out the intricate plot. A genealogical tree at the beginning of the volume is all that 
she requires to get her stories going. The device of the plot was a tradition ; it was the 
doughnut in which the jam was imbedded ; but if you read, as I did, in order to 
extract the jam, the dough can easily be dispensed with. The connecting link, in this 
novel, in an old man of eighty, slowly dying, from whom all the characters, his 
descendents, have expectations. The tyrannical control which even on his death-bed, 
the ‘‘O.M.” is able to exert over them is the element in common from which they 
all suffer ; otherwise their stories are separate and disconnected. No one’s happiness 
hinges upon another’s self-sacrifice, no one’s lofty plans are thwarted, or the reverse, 
by another’s treachery or altruism. To the novelist of fifty years ago to put out such a 
work would have been as unthinkable as for the dressmaker to make a lady’s gown 
without a boned and fitted lining. So fashions change: and I enjoyed this book of 
Miss Sprigge’s as much as I enjoy seeing a woman’s form flowing freely beneath 
her frock. Indeed the author’s imagination has definitely gained freedom, also. 
She is able to concentrate upon the varieties of character which she presents ; the 
table, or ‘‘ tree” does the rest. All we have to do if we wish to discover in what 
relation Catherine stands to Nicholas, or Angela to Richard, or Tom to Daphne is 
to look at the beginning of the book. Though since all these people are called, and 
call themselves, in the modern manner by their christian names, it does not matter 
very much in what degree of curious step-relationship (the Old Man has been twice 
married) they all stand to one another. What does matter is their differentiation. 
And it is in this respect that Miss Sprigge has pulled off such a brilliant performance. 
Each individual study in this volume is a little masterpiece. It is hard to say which 
is the most successful. It is possible to prefer one of them to another, but not to 
measure the author’s success in creating them. Here are a few quotations picked out 
cursorily : : 
Describing the second marriage of the ‘‘ O.M.” and the arrival of a new, young 
family : 
Thomas had been delighted at their arrival, although he never paid any attention to 
them. As individuals he hardly realised his children, but as projections of himself and 
manifestations of his power they were dear to him. 


Speaking of their mother, Emily, this is written : 
As one grows older one’s responsibilities increase and one takes them harder than do 
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the young . .. They slide off their anxiety with a hopeful “ things will be better when we 
are so-and-so and do such-and-such.” But one cannot do that for ever. By slow degrees 
one loses confidence in the future. And then there is not escape. But at least there is 
some comfort in knowing one’s contemporaries are in the same boat. 


When Angela has to tell her mother that, though as yet un-wed, she is expecting 
a baby : 

She was acutely aware . . . of her mother’s sensations—how the first shock seemed by 
its force to stop sense and circulation, and how these returned, slowly, painfully, compel- 
ling her to feel. So sympathetic was she in fact with Emily’s state of mind that, if both 
their feelings could have been laid bare for examination, it would have been difficult 
to tell which was the giver and which was the receiver of the blow. Then, as the clouds of 
emotion, like dust raised by a storm, began to subside, Angela’s thoughts returned to 
herself. 


Tom, eldest son of the first marriage, is called up on the telephone in the early 
morning to hear of his father’s death, which all have awaited so long : 

He replaced the receiver softly and stole out of the flower room, almost as if he had been 
trespassing. The thud of the heavy baize door closing on its automatic spring behind him 
made him start and look round, and he started again at the sight of the housemaid brushing 
the stairs. He did not want to be seen by anybody ... and stared at her in a dazed manner ; 
then memory of the detectives novels he so often read came to him and he thought, I’m 
behaving just as if I had committed a murder. 


The character of Tom, in love from the beginning with his father’s second wife, 
is to my mind the most sympathetic study on the book. 

It may be carping, but I must begin by finding fault with Mr. Charles Norris’ 
titles. Salt, Brass, Bread, Seed, and, now, Zest. It is becoming a habit and novels 
should not be named this way—even though it may be good publicity. His novels 
are good thoughtful stuff, his titles are not ; and of all of them this last is the worst. 
The theme of this novel is sex. ““ Mr. Norris has put forward a moving and convincing 
explanation of polygamy—the refuge of cheated men,” says his publisher. The 
assumption is too cheap and vain. In what way is the hero cheated ? Because he could 
not marry his first love ? But what guarantee is there that his first love would have 
kept him on the path of virtue ? Who can say that any one woman will certainly be 
all that a man can desire through all the phases of his life ?—and especially his first 
love. It is his business in life, if he cherishes the ideal of monogamy, to make his 
first marriage suffice ; if he cannot he is not cheated but unsuccessful. However it 
is not Mr. Norris who is responsible for this, but the blurb that precedes his book. 
Mr. Norris, certainly, understands his young man’s difficulties, and writes of them 
well and sympathetically. Many of his English readers will find this book holds a 
great deal of interest for them, though they will be put off by such expressions as, 
“the little waves came up and bowed like they were curtseying.”’ Even though the 
expression is spoken by a character and not by the author, it is not supposed to be 
vernacular, and over here we have a habit of demanding that pure speech should 
be emitted from the mouths of supposedly educated people. 

Here Comes The King is another attempt to make romance out of the story of 
Henry the VIII’s fifth marriage. It was attempted before with some measure of 
success, by Mr. Clifford Bax in his play The Rose Without a Thorn. But the truth of 
the matter is that it is an unsavoury business, and ever will remain so. I do not think 
Mr. Philip Lindsay has added anything material left out by Mr. Clifford Bax, and I 
would have preferred to leave the spot-light where it rested, instead of having yet 
another angle upon this black business presented to me. However Mr. Lindsay’s 
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history is full and circumstantial, and his presentation is vivacious. Readers who may 
have missed the play will be interested to read this book. 

I dare say that Mr. Malcolm Lowry’s book will “ ring bells ” (as he hopes it will) 
with anyone who may have been through precisely similar an experience. But to the 
uninitiated the greater part of it is Greek. He reports the conversations of the fo’c’sle, 
no doubt, exactly as they probably took place ; but if you do not understand half the 
words that inhabitants of the fo’c’sle use—be they fair or foul—you can’t ring any 
bells. The pure young man who gets cast into this company certainly has a very 
thin time ; but surely he might have realised, before embracing a sailor’s life, that 
he would have to listen to a lot of talk, and, even, be persuaded to a lot of deeds, 
that he has not been brought up to consider wholesome. ‘‘ If you go to Rome...” 
etc., and if you are a “ young man of good education, a mute poet, who, whilst realising 
himself an outlaw from common life, still struggles blindly for the light,” you had 
better not go to the fo’c’sle unless you can forget what you were. ; 

It was inevitable that, after Mr. Aldous Huxley, others should begin to write novels 
dealing with scientific experiments in sex. Mr. Mitchell’s book is gripping, if naus- 
eating. He has succeeded in writing a thriller on this unlikely subject ; but he has 
not created convincing characters. Their plans for their experiment are exciting ; 
but they are themselves unbelievable people. They will not “ ring bells.” 

Books about the Jewish race, in out of the way places, have become too frequent 
an event lately to be of singular interest on that score alone. The Sinner is an out- 
standing one. The story concerns a marriage, made by the parents, of two who are 
little more than children. The girl is mature for her age, and matter of fact ; the boy 
immature and timid. The difficulties of the consummation of this marriage are 
dwelt upon, and tragedy is built up from the beginning. But there is a narrowness of 
outlook about this book which is discouraging. One reads on and on in the hope of 
finding some alleviation of the purely fleshly troubles that accrue ; but to all the charac- 
ters life has the same aspect. It is the body that chains them. So we are all chained ; 
but we glimpse light, and have our compensations. But it is impossible to dismiss 
this novel thus ; it is written with warmth and truth, and has been sincerely conceived 
and painstakingly executed, it is not mere jargon to say that it pulses with life. Comedy 
and tragedy are alternately evoked. From the point of view of obtaining knowledge 
of the hitherto unrevealed ways of this secretive race there is a lot more to be gained 
from it : as a document it is a valuable piece of work. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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FORSAKING ALL OTHERS. By Auice Mrier. Philip Alan. 3s. 6d. 
ONE MORE SPRING. By Ropert NaTHan. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

MRS. RITCHIE. By Witta Muir. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 

PILGRIM COTTAGE. By Czcit Roserts. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
THE CAGED BIRD. By Francis Brett Younc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE ST. JOHN ERVINE OMNIBUS. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


THE GLASTONBURY ROMANCE. By Joun Cowper Powys. The Bodley 
Head. tos. 6d. 


Gi eee call it a novel in verse, and it is in verse, not poetry ; but it is a short story, 
not a novel. Simply presented, direct and very pleasing, Forsaking All Others 
ends thus : 
“ It is not love, friendship or partnership, 

But this emotion—marriage, of a force 

That when once it has held you in its grip 

Nothing will free you wholly—not divorce, 

Or death, for these destroy not it, but you, 

As now I am destroyed. 


“* Beware, dear Lee, 
Of a true marriage, if you are not true 
Yourself—or you will be destroyed—like me.” 


Miss Miller has not said any very new thing ; she has not written a poem to move the 
world, nor, apparently, has she tried to do that ; but she has expressed known truths 
with a conviction to remind us, has altered her metre cleverly to avoid the monotony 
too often attendant on narrative verse, has retained delicacy without avoiding modern- 
ity—has, above all things, remained human and everyday—for instance, this about the 
psychology of woman’s dress : 


“It isn’t a question of pocket-books, 
It isn’t figure, it isn’t looks. 
It isn’t going to first rate places. 
Believe me, the thing has a psychic basis. 
It’s caring . . . caring a terrible lot . . 
Whether you’re right, or whether you’re not. 
It’s being a slave, yet now and then 
Snapping your fingers at gods and men. 
It’s art, it’s genius, it’s using your mind .. . 
What does the Bible say—‘ that kind 
Comes not forth but by fasting and prayer . . .’ 
Well, that’s the answer . . . you’ve got to care: 
And Mrs. Wayne clearly has not been caring 
For twenty years about what she was wearing.” 


Bad poetry, yes ; and good commonsense ; a view of the limited particular, rather 
than the world-shaking generality of problems, yes ; but a little book written by one 
whose reach has not exceeded her grasp. 

Far wider in its scope, and more of an achievement, yet quite as simple and almost 
equally short, Mr. Robert Nathan’s One More Spring will give reflective pleasure to 
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those who appreciated The Woodcutter’s House and The Orchid. With deceptive 
ease, Mr. Nathan makes a gentle farce of people starving in a world both new and 
strange ; the everyday world, now, of many people who have not known actual 
poverty before. Like his other books, it is almost indescribable ; and like them, 
delightful. There are few writhings, groanings and self-pityful moanings of the 
spirit among these characters. Their quiet gallantry is reminiscent of a certain 
character who was given to reading Alice in Wonderland in Fourney’s End ; also, like 
most people in crises, they have a certain amount of fun—and so does the reader. 

The same things cannot be said of Mrs. Muir’s Mrs. Ritchie, although hers is a 
good book, capably written. It is the story of one of those too-prevalent embittered 
women, with a careful building up of the reasons why she became so ; and yet I 
cannot help feeling that the basic material of a character such as Mrs. Ritchie is not 
quite worth bothering about. Inevitably, the human race produces such people, and 
to decide whether they are the result of heredity or environment is a problem too 
large for present solution. 

The lively characters in Pilgrim Cottage seem quite real, quite worth knowing. 
The book itself is no model for the novelist. Indeed, it takes a persevering reader to 
get through the first fifty pages. After that, the sheer gusto of Mr. Roberts’ apparent 
pleasure in the writing of it is enough to carry the reader on through some im- 
probable but always enjoyable happenings. The parts about Russia, where there is a 
dancer (who seems to be Isadora Duncan), are well done in their freedom from any 
great bias one way or the other. It is a very good book to get from the library— 
keeping in mind that the first fifty pages are the dullest. 

If the title story in The Caged Bird is not the best one, it is at least good, for Mr. 
Brett Young seems incapable of writing a bad story, even in a volume where many 
of the stories are obviously not written with the greatest of care. In all of them, he is 
skilful in holding the interest. In Eros and Psyche, a story with no remarkable plot, 
one is positively eager from page to page to see how it will end ; but alas, this reader 
at least was disappointed that he did not reverse the usual and have the biter bitten 
by showing that the man was the better poseur of the two. 

Messrs. Collins’ series of Omnibus volumes are excellent value, legibly printed, with 
many pages neatly compressed into a size not too bulky. Among them, The St. Fohn 
Ervine Omnibus carries this quotation from the Mercury in its cover jacket : “ Mr. 
Ervine is one of the most competent novelists we have.” The quotation is from a 
review of one of the three novels in the omnibus, The Foolish Lovers, and was written 
at the time of that novel’s appearance by Mr. Edward Shanks, I understand.* It 
may be as well to give more of the quotation here : 


. what, it is also legitimate to ask, was Mr. St. John Ervine’s reason for writing this 
book ? The story is well told, the characters and incidents are excellently described ; but 
we find the story, the characters and the individual incidents equally without the smallest 
significance. And yet Mr. Ervine is one of the most competent novelists we have. He 
writes attractively and with knowledge of his subject. In his dramatic work, particularly 
in his latest play, John Ferguson, he shows an equal competence and something more. 
That something more is originality and vitality of imagination. There his characters 
mean something to him. Here they appear to mean next to nothing, and consequently 
they mean next to nothing to the reader. Perhaps no writer could so well as Mr. Ervine 
have furbished up the stock characters and situations of which he has made use in The 
Foolish Lovers. But the fact that a man can do a thing better than anyone else should not 
be allowed to silence the question whether it is worth doing at all. . . 


* Volume II, No. 9, July, 1920. 
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And that seems to me an accurate and just appraisal of most of Mr. Ervine’s novels. 
In addition to The Foolish Lovers, this volume contains The Wayward Man and The 
First Mrs. Fraser—a novel which suffers greatly from having been a play. In the novel 
there are shades of sentimentality which were not in the play, or if they were, did not 
survive the crisp acting of Miss Marie Tempest. 

No ardent follower of the novelist I have saved until the last will like this review of 
The Glastonbury Romance, and had best read of this work in some other place. I 
recommend Mr. Gerald Gould’s review in the Observer of Sunday, July 16th, a review 
not wholly favourable, but fulsome enough in its praise, and certainly thoughtful and 
well-considered. To many people there is something very embarrassing in the extremes 
of reaction from Puritanism ; the robust frankness of the eighteenth century was pure 
and gentle in comparison. I cannot call The Glastonbury Romance great or even very 
good for two reasons : one is that it is written with ponderous sincerity rather than 
gusto, with a bitter and detailed frankness. The other objection is that eleven hundred 
and seventy-four pages (I have not read pp. 478-490 because in my copy they were 
missing, pp. 469-476 being repeated in their place) could have been reduced by 
many thousands of words, to the great improvement of the novel. It is difficult to tell 
the story of this novel in a short space, or, indeed to tell it at all because it lacks the 
sure sense of direction found even in the heavier Russian novels. Compared with this, 
even War and Peace is a model of accurate design. Actually, The Glastonbury Romance 
is a series of shorter stories or novellettes, none too well blended into this ponderous 
whole. The weird religious motives might well have been more segregated (also 
made more clear); and if the various sexual and social perplexities were slightly 
disentangled from the whole the force of Mr. Powys’ meaning would be much 
greater. It is true that in the lives of the population of a place all things go on at once, 
all motives are blended ; but no one individual knows all of what is going on at any 
one time, nor could he be expected to grasp it to the last detail and recognize its com- 
plete truth and rightness, no matter how omniscient the writer who presents the 
panorama. This is a book which has been acclaimed, and will be called great by many 
of its readers, as any obscure piece of writing is likely to be. 


HELEN MORAN 
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A LONDON YEAR. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 6s. 
LONDON SCENE. By H. J. Masstncuam. Cobden-Sanderson. ros. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. By Paut Conen-Portuem. Translated by ALAN 
Harris. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


THE ROVING ANGLER. By Hersert Patmer. Dent. 6s. 
BEAUTY LOOKS AFTER HERSELF. By Eric Grit. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 


SOME TURNS OF THOUGHT IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. 


Ms MORTON and Mr. Massingham have planned their books on London 
in similar form. There are twelve sections, one for each month, in both of 
them. There is no other likeness. Mr. Morton asks his reader to imagine that he is 
in London for a whole year with nothing to do, but with enough money to do 
anything, and he starts him off on months of pleasure seeking, based with some 
strictness on the approved social observances. He is inclined to be a sentimental 
observer, and if he can introduce young lovers, saying the appropriate things in a 
suitable setting, he invariably does so, and this is an unnecessary trimming to a series 
of pictures which proves that Mr. Morton has a pleasant respect for tradition and 
the historical background, and an alert eye for the picturesque. His highly trained 
journalistic nose never fails him and whether he is writing about the Royal Mews 
Museum, with the rows of State trappings hung upon wooden racks or the imposing 
parade of Bishops and Deans and country parsons at Lord’s he is always an enter- 
taining expositor, providing a glamorous commentary on the London pageant. 

Mr. Massingham, in London Scene, is much more reflective and reminiscent. 
He describes his book as a lineal successor to Wold Without End, the delightful 
study of a year in the Cotswolds which was published a year ago. Mr. Massingham 
encountered an acute difficulty in the lack of any unifying principle to the cosmos of 
London, and he has finally taken refuge in a concrete record of personal contacts 
with a large number of different scenes in London: 


The London of my inquiry has all these twelve months been asking of me the question 
“What does this modern world of mine mean to you ? ”—just as this tiny citizen has 
been asking of London: “‘ What do you mean to time and the age in which we live ? 


Mr. Massingham is a much more subtle and less lively commentator on London 
than is Mr. Morton, but he is extraordinarily interesting and stimulating, and at 
his best in digression. There is, for example, a picture of three famous editors, 
C. P. Scott, H. W. Massingham, and Mr. J. L. Garvin ; which is a valuable footnote 
to journalistic history. Where Mr. Morton emphasises the strength of tradition 
Mr. Massingham stresses the increasing speed of change, and his comments on the 
alteration in the spirit of popular journalism are disquieting and accurate. Birds and 
the river, old buildings and new, the Soane Museum and the new Russian films 
provide congenial material for him : 


When you first see a Russian film, you gather the impression that the figures which 
move before your occidental eyes have been spending six months in a snow-hut on a 
diet of Dostoevsky. But theirs is a masterly art all the same and how they manage to com- 
bine it with the most strenuous and the most naive propaganda escapes me. Why is there 
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not a traffic block? I suppose they avoid it in much the same way as the F lorentines 
combined pictorial art with religion. The Florentines were freer because the religion was 
taken for granted. The far more austere and zealous Communist religion demands an 
incessant moralizing and underlining. 


These seasonal impressions of Mr. Massingham’s make a fascinating and thought- 
provoking book, which, like Mr. Morton’s A London Year has excellent photographic 
illustrations. 

The regrettable death of Paul Cohen-Portheim robbed us of an acute observer of 
contemporary international politics and customs, who seemed to be happiest when 
he was writing about England. The Spirit of France is a study of French achievements 
and developments which have been of most importance to the world, and Portheim 
was of the opinion that France : 


Both by reason of her position and her mixed races, is the natural centre of Europe, 
the destined home of an European culture based on the synthesis of Latin and Nordic 
elements. 


He compares her position in the Middle Ages and the 18th century with that which 
lies before her to-day, and he insists that only a united Europe can continue to exist 
on equal terms with the other world powers. Without a co-operation of all the Euro- 
pean nations, and especially France and Germany, this European spirit can not be 
born. Portheim’s contention is that it is the vacation of the French genius to give form 
and expression to the content of present-day intellectual Europe, and he maintains 
that we are on the threshold of a movement that is as little bounded by nationalities 
as Gothic or the Renaissance : 


The new spirit must re-awaken Europe, for Europe is indispensable to the whole 
human race, and can best serve it, not by allowing itself to be destroyed, but by being 
born again. The days of European domination over the other continents are over ; their 
dominion over Europe would be even less desirable by a long way. The unity of all is 
the ultimate aim, but unity in the large presupposes unity in the small. We are not working 
for European unity in order to set it up in competition with some other ; it is not the 
alternative to a more comprehensive synthesis of humanity, it is its first condition. 


The Spirit of France raises so many problems that it is impossible to touch upon 
them here, but Portheim’s book is sincere and worth study. The English version by 
Mr. Alan Harris is very well done. After the strife of cities and nations Mr. Herbert 
Palmer’s The Roving Angler is a delight to read and the wood engravings of Mr. 
Robert Gibbings strengthen the book’s appeal. “‘ Angling lust ”’ first beset Mr. Palmer 
at the advanced age of four and a half, appropriately enough in Staffordshire, and 
since then he has fished many waters, including the Swale, the Wharfe, the Ahr, 
streams on Exmoor, in Cornwall, in Ireland, and on the Scottish border. The Roving 
Angler is no book of instruction without tears, but a temperate appreciation of the 
pleasures (and pains) of fishing written by a man in whom the poet and writer are 
at least as strong as the angler, one whose prose is always accurate and charming. 

Mr. Eric Gill is always ready to dash into the arena in support of beauty at a 
moment’s notice, and in Beauty Looks After Herself he wisely concentrates on ramming 
one point well home into the reader’s mind. He insists that the artist is simply the 
responsible workman, and he believes that the art critics hail him as the irresponsible 
entertainer. Whatever may be the general opinion on these points, there can be no 
doubt that there will be a warm welcome for Mr. Gill’s essays ‘‘ in aid of a grammar of 
practical aesthetics.”’ Occasionally, I think, he is inclined to tilt at windmills. Can it 
be true that there is a notion abroad : 
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That there is an unbridgable chasm separating the artist from the workman, that the 
artist is a cultured person and a gentleman, and that the workman, having nothing to do 
with art, can only be cultured in his spare time? 


Surely the trouble really lies in the failure to perceive what art is. Some of the most 
ghastly eyesores in contemporary architecture are perpetrated by people who are 
convinced that their buildings are a delight to the eye and also magnificently utilitarian. 
Mr. Gill has some good dicta on this subject in the essay called Art and the People, 
and his treatment is so stimulating that one would welcome an extension of it. 

The balanced and deliberate English of Mr. George Santayana is one of the most 
pleasant features of contemporary prose, and although he is not at his best and most 
expansive when he is obliged to confine himself within the limits of the essay 
or paper, there is very much to admire in Some Turns of Thought In Modern Philosophy, 
five essays of which the most picturesque and effective is that on ‘“‘ Locke and the 
Frontiers of Common Sense,” a paper read before the Royal Society of Literature. 
The other essays include ‘‘ Fifty Years of British Idealism,” reflections on the re- 
publication of Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies ” ; ‘‘ Revolutions in Science,” some com- 
ments on the Theory of Relativity and the new Physics ; ‘‘ A Long Way Round to 
Nirvana,” the development of a suggestion found in Freud’s “‘ Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle ”’; and ‘‘ The Prestige of the Infinite,” a review of Julien Benda’s “‘ Sketch 
of a consistent theory of the relations between God and the World.” There is nothing 
better in this book than the introductory picture of Locke : 


A good portrait of Locke would require an elaborate background. His is not a figure 
to stand statuesquely in a void : the pose might not seem grand enough for a bronze or 
marble. Rather he should be painted in the manner of the Dutch masters, in a sunny 
interior, scrupulously furnished with all the implements of domestic comfort and philo- 
sophic enquiry : the Holy Bible open majestically before him, and beside it that other 
revelation—the terrestrial globe. His hand might be pointing to a microscope set for 
examining the internal constitution of a beetle : but for the moment his eye should be 
seen wandering through the open window, to admire the blessings of thrift and liberty 
manifest in the people so worthily busy in the market-place, wrong as many a monkish 
notion might be that still troubled their poor heads. From them his enlarged thoughts 
would easily pass to the stout carved ships in the river beyond, intrepidly setting sail 
for the Indies, or for savage America. Yes, he too had travelled, and not only in thought. 
He knew how many strange nations and false religions lodged in this round earth, itself 
but a speck in the universe. 


It will be seen that this Chronicle, which began with a book of sound and vivid 
journalism, has come to an end with an extract of majestic English prose. The 
grave, sweet harmonies of Mr. Santayana’s writing will provide a refuge for 
lovers. of good English among the steel towers and feverish rhythms of a future 
civilisation. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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FIVE NOVELIST POETS OF TODAY. By R. L. Micoz. Joiner & Steele. 7s. 6d. 


LYTTON STRACHEY. An Essay. By CiirForp Bower-Suore. Introduction by 
R. L. M&croz.-Fenland Press. 2s. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. By Acnes DE La Gorce. Translated by H. F. KyNastTon- 
SNELL. Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 5s. 


INDO-GREEK EUROPEAN FOLK-TALES & GREEK LEGEND. By W. R. 
Ha.iipay. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


DISCOVERING POETRY. By EvizaBetu Drew. Milford. 8s. 6d. 
JOHN RUSKIN : AN INTRODUCTION. By R. H. WILEnsKI. Faber & Faber. 15s. 
THE NATURE OF POETRY. By A. E. Housman. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 


AVING maintained that Mr. Mégroz was an oddly unequal writer because, 

it would seem, of an over-production of work with (so ran the inference) an 
under-consumption of leisure, that sole essential soil for the perfected flowers of 
second thoughts, a fellow-critic must welcome the arrival of two books, the one 
written by, the other with an introduction by, him. Yet the puzzle remains. It is 
even increased. His book upon Five Novelist Poets, namely Messrs. de la Mare, 
L. A. G. Strong, Martin Armstrong, Osbert Sitwell and the late D. H. Lawrence 
embodies, he tells us, some previous work, work that he himself here terms “‘ prema- 
ture,” and yet the book is not free from hasty writing. When, however, we turn to 
the little introductory essay to Mr. Clifford Bower-Shore’s careful study of Lytton 
Strachey, apparently quite a new essay, we find Mr. Mégroz at his best. Has he had 
one of those mysterious accessions of power that are the blessings of the true writer, 
or does the relative disappointment, that should be escaped when “ premature ” 
work has been revised, occur because he is not yet far enough removed from that 
early work to revise it with detachment, comfortably ? In any case, the accession is 
the first fact to emphasise, and it is a promising fact for those readers of Mr. Mégroz 
who have already grown interested in him. 

At present Mr. Mégroz can sketch the outline, the pervasive quality, of his chosen 
subjects readily. He does not yet sift, with due care, the subtler virtues by which 
that quality has been won. Who could miss the spell of Walter de la Mare ? the 
different spell of (the later) Osbert Sitwell ? the evidence of some frustration in the 
delicate ambition of Martin Armstrong ? that much cruder frustration in the aspira- 
tons (often contradictory !) of the poet, the stunted schoolboy, the sensualist and the 
puritan (in self-despite) of D. H. Lawrence? not Mr. Mégroz, assuredly ; but, 
instead of starting from these essential, but alphabetical, considerations, he is, too 
often, content with them. We want him to sift a little deeper : to show us how the 
cumulative horror for which the de la Mare story is prized by the general—there is 
much more than that in this poet of sunlight too—is created by flake after flake of 
almost innocent phrase until, at the end, we have become suffocated silently by the 
snowstorm ; to note, particularly, that Osbert Sitwell has recovered a “‘ new ” tech- 
nique by his revival of the very long sentence, how a page and a half, and, mark you 
without full stops disguised as semi-colons, is no longer any feat to him ; how 

Jartin Armstrong has the finer qualities but lacks some useful coarser ones, and needs 
as it were, experience that would frighten him out of fear, and so make him write 
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more out of life instead of lingering a little, in exquisite suspense, at life’s low tide, on 
the sand and in the shallows. Lastly, why does Mr. Mégroz write * the curious fact 
emerges ”’ for “ we find,’ why pass that worn counter “ rara avis,”’ why that tired 
term “ strange saliences,” why several slacknesses that the prefacer to Mr. Bower- 
shore’s ewaminating essay on Lytton Strachey must already be scandalised to see 
In print: 

_ No modern, lately dead, is more alive than Lytton Strachey, who urges men to 
irritation from his grave. What a burst of vulgar cheering lately met the Lives of 
Gordon by Mr. H. E. Wortham and M. Pierre Crabités, not because both these good 
books were good, but because they could be used, it was held, to revenge our outraged 
feelings on Lytton Strachey, as if his quality overturned on his bad skid about that 
bottle of brandy ! Here, then, and unquestionably, is a subject on which the last 
word of criticism has not nearly been said. Mr. Clifford Bower-Shore may not have 
said it finally, but in the exemplary confusion in which the name and work of Lytton 
Strachey are still found so hard to swallow, and still harder to escape, this essay, 
short of that last word, will remain for some while very helpful. His writing does not 
disgrace that of his subject : high praise, if you think it out. 

Francis Thompson has been called “ the only religion left at Eton.” If so, whether 
this is to be thought a recovery or a declension Etonians may be left to decide. Here 
we have a study by a Frenchwoman, the daughter of a member of the Académie 
Francaise. Now one always learns something new from a foreigner’s criticism, and 
that news, on this favourite poet, is timely news now when a siccity of style is coming 
into fashion and the “‘ roccoco ”’ of Thompson himself passes unquestioned no longer 
for a fine excess. Yet, despite the omission of Mdlle. de la Gorce to distinguish 
enough between his style and its mannerism, for it was a style like Shakespeare’s 
(as Ben Jonson had noticed) that could become exasperating whenever it fell but two 
degrees below its golden best, her little book, weaving biography and good criticism 
into a satisfying whole, is the best short book on Francis Thompson that I know. 
Where others see the little things, she sees the big. Where Mr. Eliot sees “the baroque” 
she sees “‘ the cult of sovereignty,” for there was more than splendour in this poetry. 
The King in his Beauty is the heart of it all. It is less Crashaw than Shakespeare 
and Spenser that we should be reminded of when we brood, through Thompson’s, 
upon majesty in English verse. “‘ The tide of pomp that beats upon the high shores 
of this world ” because it overflows from the ocean of a greater, is the greatest memory 
that Thompson recovered. On his contemporaries Mdlle. Gorce is often enviable, 
perhaps on W. S. Blunt her justice is most fine. Here is a taste, from many sentences, 
of her quality : “‘ Thompson was a bohemian who detested anarchy ” ; Patmore, 
in the Odes, ‘‘ had passed from emotion to spirituality ” ; “‘ In French literature 
God is nearly always an inaccessible Monarch ”’ ; “‘ Children always ponder a great 
deal on subjects not discussed ”’ ; the footnote on page 132 is much too good to be 
quoted for a shilling ; “ the soil of England, sown with ... ruins ... knows .. . the 
awakening of buried dreams ”’ ; “ the English have need of spiritual poems as much 
as Spain has need of tragic statues”; a remark upon Holman Hunt’s best-known 
picture that only a Frenchwoman could have made: a hit, a palpable hit, I cried 
laughing. A score of others, marked for quotation, should remain the perquisite of 
owners of this book, whose worst fault is some tiresome misprints in the quotations. 
Otherwise, Mr. Kynaston-Snell’s translation is good to read. 

The pseudo-scientist having made a Prussian muddle of the myths, it is pleasant 
to find in Dr. Halliday one who knows what they misknow with some insight into the 
creative mystery of all legend (that should, no doubt, be termed mythopeia or what 
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not in this portentous connection). The origin and transmission of folk-tales is his 
theme, and he supplies us with convenient distinctions between myth, fairy-story, 
and legend, besides summarising some of the myths. Lempriére is the lay bible of the 
poets, and in Greek myths every imaginative child should be steeped as thoroughly 
as a young Christian should also be in the Authorised Version. The fountain-head 
of poetry is here, and for the stories discussed in it this book should not be missed. 
A well-edited omnibus-volume of Greek and Latin myths is a book for which poets, 
and composers, are always asking. Can Mr. Humphrey Milford produce one ? If 
not, will he kindly do so ? He, and Mr. S. C. Roberts of the Cambridge University 
Press, might well make a race for it. Two volumes would be better than one. 

Elizabeth Drew’s previous book upon “‘ Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle” was so 
engaging that Discovering Poetry promised well. She tries to answer the recurring 
question : What is poetry ? To the old saying that to have charity in your heart is 
better than to know its definition, she would assent, adding however that “ criticism 
begins with curiosity.” Her book abounds also in lovely quotations. It gives the child’s 
ABC of prosody, describes the chief stanza-forms. A charming book, a useful book, 
a book to keep. Almost everywhere, of course, debatable, it would be worth debating 
had one the room. But no one, I think, will be seriously misled by it. 

Last, but not least in love, is Mr. Wilenski upon Ruskin : a critic of art, reputed to 
belong to the advance-guard, upon the favourite Aunt Sally of little boys with stones 
to throw at great, though no longer fashionable, reputations. With some curiosity 
we turn the page. Well, not to see the genius in Ruskin is not to see the sun in the 
sky ; not to hear his harmonies is to be a deaf incurable ; not to be enthralled by his 
best conduct of an argument is to be dull; not to be exasperated everywhere else 
by his flaccidities and verbiage is to be muddle-headed, and not to see, with pity, 
the governess-in-a-scold in him is surely impossible. Mr. Wilenski is aware of all 
this. His aim is to disentangle this medley, to explain these fearful contradictions, 
by the now favourite method of collating the life with the work, and (scorning easy 
“* divination ”) by relying scrupulously on the abundance of diaries and letters. With 
the caution that this reliance can be overdone, that ‘‘ materials ”’ like documents are 
essential but not final evidence, and that the soul of no man is not more than the sum 
of all such that he leaves behind him, this book can be recommended. The diagnosis 
a sufferer from ‘‘ manic-depressive insanity,’’ may pass if this jargon be not taken too 
seriously. The value of this book, as of all good books, is the steps by which the 
conclusion is reached. According to the late Dr. Mercier, the proof of insanity resides 
in conduct. Mr. Wilenski, who does not quote that acute alienist, enables us to follow 
Ruskin’s with insight, with sympathy, with skill. He also makes a fascinating narrative. 
Since the influence of Ruskin is as enormous as it is unconfessed, the subject is very 
important, how important we shall see very soon, for the great changes in the world 
will not leave England unaffected much longer. To students of Ruskin this book 
will be indispensable, for it also gives thorough and highly competent summaries of 
Ruskin’s theories, both artistic and economic, which are lost in the original and 
simply not obtainable elsewhere. The approach may be scientific and analytical, but 
Mr. Wilenski, as befits an art-critic, has insight and feeling too. 

A. E. Housman’s lecture was discussed by the Editor in the June number. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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TTHE GREEN BAY TREE. By Morpaunt Suairp. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
DESIGN FOR LIVING. By Noe Cowarp. Heinemann. ss. 
THE LOST CAUSE. By Compton Mackenzie. Oliver and Boyd. 


A iste is only one excuse for reviewing a printed book of a play if the play 
is a genuine theatre-piece and has been performed on the stage, and that excuse 
is that publishers and authors both ask for it. They publish the book and then send 
round review-copies. Otherwise the thing would be more fantastic that it is. It is 
a different story, of course, with the dramatic works of Browning or Shelley or Tenny- 
son, most of which are printable as poetry and unactable as drama. But when a play 
has actually been produced, successfully, in the commercial theatre, to review the book 
of it is ludicrous. No one criticizes a statue on the strength of a photograph, or an 
actor on the strength of a gramophone record of one of his parts, or a painter on a 
reproduction. Yet critics are being constantly asked to review works of art which are 
designed for one medium and then suddenly translated into another. A play is written 
to be performed, not to be read, and to do it reasonable justice the critic ought to 
go and see it. But there it is. Authors will keep on printing their works, and publishers 
will keep on sending out review-copies, so there is nothing more to be said. 

The Green Bay Tree is an interesting play to read. The subject is extremely unplea- 
sant, for it is the story of a struggle between a girl and a middle-aged, rich, homo- 
sexualist for the body and soul of a weak but pretty youth. Mr. Dulcimer heard a 
boy of eleven sing with an exquisite treble voice at an Eistedfodd and he bought him 
from his drunken father for £500, rechristened him Julian Dulcimer and gave him 
the best of everything that money could buy. He gave him education and the most 
wonderful surroundings, a flat in Mayfair with a roof garden, a country-house called 
Silver Gates with a flood-lit swimming pool—“ at night the box-hedges enclose a 
lagoon of deep Mediterranean blue ”—and a villa at Margherita. In fact Mr. Dulcimer 
gave Julian everything except money. Being a very far-seeing, cunning, man he knew 
that money meant independence. So when Julian announced that he was engaged 
to be married to Leonora, Mr. Dulcimer blandly said, ‘‘ Very well, go ahead. But not 
on my money.” Julian, devoted to his Leo, took him at his word and swep’ out. 
But two months in Camden Town, in the bosom of his real family, with a real father 
who had given up the booze and gone all religious, was more than Julian could stand, 
and he accepted an invitation to dine in the old luxury. Once he saw it all again, 
the old brandy and the thick carpets, and the works of art, and the smooth butler, 
and the wonderful flowers, and the luncheons at the Ritz, he found it harder and 
harder to contemplate the return that night in a hot, overcrowded tram to Camden 
Town, and he slipped further and further down the hill. Dulcimer watched him all 
the time like a snake, and put in the deadly word at the psychological moment, and 
conjured up visions of the Italian skies at Margherita. The dice were too heavily 
loaded against the poor weakling and he goes back to his old room. Next day Leo 
and the religious-minded father come round on a recapturing expedition, and the 
solution is made easier by the real father shooting Dulcimer through the head. 
But it was labour in vain, for in a ridiculously short final scene we discover that 
Dulcimer has left Julian all his money, that Leonora proudly refuses to touch the 
“tainted ”’ stuff—how it takes one back to the melodramas of the pure and upright 
eighties—and that in a twinkling they have decided to part for ever. Old papa is 
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left to languish in Broadmoor. Leonora goes back to her ‘practice as a veterinary 
surgeon, and Julian begins to lead at once the exact sort of life that Dulcimer had led, 
and the curtain comes down. 

It is not a pleasant subject nor is it a pleasant moral than can be drawn at the end. 
But Mr. Shairp writes a good compact dialogue, and can draw a character. The 
conclusion is much too sudden, and therefore quite unconvincing to read. It com- 
presses into a page or two a subject that might easily be the subject of an entire play. 

Design for Living is Mr. Coward’s new play. It has not yet been produced except 
in New York. For those who have been looking for a development of Mr. Coward’s 
talent during the last few years, this book will come as a wet blanket. It is just the 
same old stuff, slick, swift, and just as hollow as hollow can be. To those for whom 
Time stands and does not move, who still think of Mr. Coward as an infant prodigy 
of twenty-one (just as a vast section of the golfing public for six years thought of 
Bobby Jones as fourteen years old) Design for Living will be entrancing. It is full of 
all those neat wise-cracks that ten years of usage have accustomed us to expect. 
This extract will serve to show that Mr. Coward has not failed us : 


Grace. It’s sad, isn’t it, to think of places where one has lived not being there any more ? 

LEo. I remember a friend of mine called Mrs. Purdy being very upset once when her 
house in Dorset fell into the sea. 

Grace. startled : How terrible ! 

Leo. Fortunately Mr. Purdy happened to be in it at the time. ; 

Otro, In my case, of course, it was more like an earthquake than anything else, a 
small but thorough earthquake with the room trembling and the chandelier 
swinging and the ground opening at my feet. 

Grace. Funny. We were talking about earthquakes just now. 

LEo. I’ve never been able to understand why the Japanese are such a cheerful race ; 
all that hissing and grinning on the brink of destruction. 

Otto. The Japanese don’t mind destruction a bit ; they like it, it’s part of their up- 
bringing. They’re delighted with death. Look at the way they kill themselves on 
the most whimsical of pretexts. 

Leo. I always thought Madame Butterfly was over-hasty. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie has written a foreword to his radio-play, The Lost Cause, 
that is important both historically and artistically. Historically, he points out that 
the story of the Rising of 1745 has been written entirely from Whig sources, to prove 
Whig arguments, and by Whig historians. A clear proof of the truth of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
contention—is the fact that a hundred and eighty years of incessant Whig propaganda 
have been successful in getting the Rising called, almost universally, the Rebellion. 
The argument, of course, is that the Germans who were on the throne of Britain 
at the time were the legal heirs of Stuart and Tudor, and that therefore any attempt 
to turn them out must be a Rebellion. (A modern example of an identical propaganda, 
is the steady pressure in the public prints of England to-day to christen the Irish 
Rising of 1919 and 1920 “‘ The Sinn Fein Rebellion.”’) Mr. Mackenzie has taken 
almost every scene in The Lost Cause verbally from the accounts of eye-witnesses 
who took part in that wild and great adventure. 

Artistically, Mr. Mackenzie explains and defends the use of a Narrator in a radio 
play. 

“The intrusion of a narrator,” he says “ into a radio play is probably regrettable to 
those who hope to achieve perfect technique for radio drama. But unless radio drama is 
to deny itself any expression except of what is immediately and obviously suitable to the 
most straightforward communication by way of the microphone, I do not see how the 
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narrator is to be“abolished. After all, the Chorus lasted into the seventeenth century. Pro- 
logues and epilogues were still being written and spoken in the nineteenth century.” 


He might have added that the modern dramatist who affects to despise the soliloquy 
and the aside, which are only two other forms of the Narrator, does not scruple to use 
the telephone in order to get over some hitch of construction, and the telephone- 
dodge is the most villainous of them all. 

The story is a fitting one for the pen of the Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
who is also the recognised leader of a movement for Scottish Self-Government, 
and he tells it with fire and drama. There is one great moment, at Glenfinnan, when 
the Prince, with the Duke of Atholl, and one or two others are waiting in terrible 
anxiety for the gathering of the loyal clans, so that the Royal Standard can be unfurled. 
The clans have promised to come, but there is nothing but silence at the head of 
Loch Shiel. ‘‘ Where is Clanranald ?”’ cries Charles in a fever. ‘‘ Where are Keppoch 
and his Macdonalds, and where are my own Stuarts of Appin ? Did we not hear that 
Ardsheal would lead them ? ” 

Then suddenly there is the distant sound of a Cameron pibroch, coming over the 
hills, and then the pipes of Clanranald and all the rest of them. The last sounds in 
the play are a woman singing “‘ Will ye no come back again ? ” and a man’s voice far 
off singing “* Cha till MacCriomain,” and a piper farther away still. 

The Lost Cause is a moving and beautiful play. But I wish Mr. Mackenzie did not 
consistently mis-spell the name of the Glengarry clan which ought to be spelt 
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LORD RIDDELL’S WAR DIARY, 1914-1918. Nicholson & Watson. 21s. 
KING EDWARD VII: AN APPRECIATION. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 15s. 
EDWARD VII: By H. E. Wortuam. Duckworth. 2s. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Eric Linxxater. Peter Davies. 5s. 


E have had many glimpses of the Great War, as it appeared to the professional 

politicians who are sometimes accused of having caused it ; but never one 
so devastatingly candid, so disillusioning, and yet so amusing as Lord Riddell’s 
War Diary. Mr. Lloyd George, whose figure dominates the book, was, in many res- 
pects, fortunate in his Boswell. Sir George Riddell (as he then was), thoroughly 
understood his subject, was always in close touch with statesmen and affairs of state, 
and kept a notebook in which he carefully jotted down an outline of every important 
conversation which took place in his hearing, and especially those in which Mr. Lloyd 
George was engaged. He does not attempt to edit, or polish this casual talk, as Boswell 
is said to have polished his Johnson—or, if he does, he is singularly unsuccessful : 
it comes out crude, bald and unashamed, the everyday small talk of men who may 
have been great orators or parliamentary debaters, but were certainly not great 
conversationalists. The delicate inflections of individual style disappear, for the 
chronicler is concerned with facts, not psychology. They all talk alike here—Balfour, 
Grey, Northcliffe, Kitchener and Mr. J. L. Garvin. The only difference is in their 
opinions. 

They were aware, these politicians and journalists (but the journalists more than 
the politicians, it would seem) of earth shaking events taking place across the Channel. 
Mr. Lloyd George, being blessed with keen ears, could plainly hear the guns from 
his home in Sussex. He heard them at all times—during dinner, while preparing 
speeches in his study, in the midst of an argument with a group of friends about 
whether Asquith must go. They never kept him awake, they never distracted him 
from his parliamentary duties, the re-shuffling of parties, the placating of this politi- 
cian and that ; but they were there, and he heard them all the time. He seems to have 
been more conscious than most of his colleagues of living in the midst of great events. 
“You do your work,” he said to Lord Riddell, ‘‘ you make your speeches, you attend 
conferences ; but it never occurs to you that you are making history.” Yet ‘‘ sometimes 
I think it strange that I, who started with no ideals concerning a career, should have 
held offices which were occupied by Gladstone, Disraeli, Pitt, and the other supermen 
of my youth.” Or again, to the same companion : 

Thirty years hence you will be saying, “‘ I remember during the Great War picking 
nuts one Saturday afternoon at Lindfield with Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister 
for eight months. They were months ! We did not then realise what times we were living 
mi 

They all seem to have had the same delusion that no one but themselves grasped 
the significance of the occasion. ‘‘ The world does not appreciate the magnitude of 
the events that are taking place,” said Baron Sonino, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
in conversation with Mr. Lloyd George—“ that will be seen only by those who suc- 
ceed us.” I feel bound to record the impression of a humble outsider that there was 
hardly any class of the community that appreciated the magnitude of these events 
less than the politicians. Perhaps they were too busy trying to control them. But if 
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this most remarkable and interesting book proves anything, it is that they were occu- 
pied, most of their time, in the same old dreary intrigues of party politics—should 
this man go, or that man stay, and what will the Tories say if we don’t find a job for 
So-and-so—just as they had been before the War, just as if nothing else mattered. 
Mr. Lloyd George made it a charge against Mr. Asquith that he seemed to think 
that a victory over his parliamentary opponents was more important than a victory 
in the field. He was hopeless as a War Minister, because “ so long as things are going 
smoothly in the House of Commons he believes that all is well.” That, unfortunately, 
is true ; it was the central defect in a great character. But it is equally true of almost 
everyone else who appears in this book. And it is a remarkable fact that they were 
all agreed in admiring Lord Carson, for no other reason than that he was entirely 
without political ambitions. 

In the last great European war we had our Nelson and our Wellington, and our 
estimate of the politicians is indicated by the fact that there was an H.M.S. Pitt. 
In the War of 1914-18 Mr. Lloyd George thought that only Hindenburg, the German, 
among all the fighting men, had established himself securely upon a pedestal ; and 
he would have laughed if anyone had suggested an H.M.S. Asquith or Lloyd George. 
Yet he did not under-estimate himself—none of them did. When F. E. Smith (after- 
wards Lord Birkenhead) was appointed Press Censor, he asked Lord Riddell what he 
thought of his job: 


I said there was only one person who could fill it. He said ‘‘Who is that ?” I think he 
thought I referred to him. I said “‘ The Almighty, and even He would be criticised.” 


Mr. Lloyd George once said to Lord Riddell, “‘ What character in the Bible do 
I most resemble just now?’ His companion hazarded Moses. ‘‘ No, not Moses,” 
was the reply, “‘ I admire Moses, but I was not thinking of him.” Then they were 
interrupted, and Lord Riddell never heard who it was. When Mr. Lloyd George 
was Prime Minister, and at the height of his fame, the late Mr. Bonar Law once 
asked him, “‘ Do you want to go down to history as the greatest of all Englishmen ? ” 
The reply was characteristic, “‘ I don’t know that I do, as I shan’t be here at the time— 
but tell me your prescription.” It was to retire immediately from public life, and, 
like most doctors’ prescriptions, it was ignored. 

But however we estimate the hero of this book he is an inspiring figure of a man— 
always busy and cheerful, lustily shouting Welsh hymns in the garden of his country 
house (Gladstone used to sing comic songs at breakfast), slashing savagely at golf 
balls in the intervals of his everlasting political talk, a ‘“‘ thruster,” a “ hustler,” if 
ever there was one, and surely a great War Minister. His personality stands out vividly 
from these pages. 

We are probably still too close to the time of King Edward VII to be able to esti- 
mate with any accuracy what place he will occupy in the history books. But he is 
already, thanks to his personal qualities, a favourite subject with modern biographers. 
He may have been the real author of the Entente Cordiale—we are not quite sure 
about that yet—but there is no doubt at all that he is a King who will be voluminously 
written about. He will continue to charm the crowd, the people on the pavements, 
a hundred years hence, just as he charmed them in his lifetime. To be a King, as 
he said himself, was his métier, and he did it splendidly. 

But the danger is that he may also charm the biographers. “ He had one weapon 
only,” says Mr. E. F. Benson, “ his genial, magnetic personality.” Very true. But that 
personality still exercises such a sway, that, on the very next page, Mr. Benson is 
tempted to say of King Edward’s visit to Paris when he re-established his popularity 
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after the Fashoda incident : “ In all history there is no more signal an example of so 
purely personal achievement.” Mr. H. E. Wortham has already written delightfully 
of King Edward’s Court, and his estimate of the King himself deserves to be ri 
with respect. We may agree, readily enough, that “‘ there is little doubt that Edwar 
VII will be regarded in history as a figure of first rate importance, who decisively 
helped to shape events in the first decade of the twentieth century.” But it ts early 
yet to assert that he ‘‘ made a place for himself in Europe such as no English sovereign 
had occupied since Henry II.” After all there was an English sovereign who not only 
visited Paris, but was crowned there ! 

Yet how earnestly we all hope that they may be right. There must be very few 
Englishmen who ever saw King Edward VII, and fewer still who ever spoke to him, 
without taking away the impression of a man who was not only personally impressive 
but also supremely efficient in the task he had set himself to perform. He had efficiency 
written all over him. And it seems tremendously important that living biographers 
who have seen him in the flesh should get that impression firmly down on paper 
before it begins to fade—before nothing is left of him but his extremely brief if happy 
little speeches, and his rather curt notes to his Ministers who were sometimes men of a 
type—talking, subtle men—that he could not understand. His genius is not to be 
found in his words, written or spoken, but in his style and manner ; and it is corres- 
pondingly difficult to retain and pass on to those who come after us. 

If anyone can do it these two writers will. They are remarkably frank about King 
Edward’s weaknesses—among which I certainly do not include his open enjoyment 
of life. Mr. Benson admits ‘‘ a certain impatience and intolerance of temper, which 
often made him peremptory.” But that was hereditary ; and it may have been stimu- 
lated by the fact that, having come to the Throne at the age of sixty, he knew he had 
very little time in which to get things done. Mr. Benson will have nothing to do with 
the popular picture of King Edward as a “‘ hedonist ” and a “‘ gambler ”— which is 
another way of saying a sportsman and a good companion. Mr. Wortham seems 
more ready to admit the mild impeachment ; it was indeed half the secret of the 
King’s popular success. He was, in Mr. Wortham’s words, “‘ the first King of England 
since Charles II to be at once popular and fashionable.”’ Yet he set many new fashions 
himself, not approved by contemporary critics, but acknowledged to-day to have 
been inevitable. Mr. Benson is concerned rather with telling a story than analysing 
a character. The narrative of King Edward’s life, with its strange ups and downs of 
fortune ; the ghastly tedium of the early years ; the excitements of manhood and middle 
age when life seemed even better than he had imagined it as he sat gloomily over his 
school books ; and those dramatic hundred months of kingship, when he was suddenly 
at the heart of affairs, when all Europe was like a simmering volcano, and diplomatists 
played gingerly with edged tools—and he as skilfully as any of them—this is 
Mr. Benson’s subject and he handles it in his own masterly- way, so that we follow 
him breathlessly. At the same time, as a study of King Edward’s character, I confess 
that I seemed to get more out of Mr. Wortham’s brilliant little sketch, which is one 
of the very best things he has done. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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WINDJAMMER. By Suaw Desmonp. Hutchinson. 153. 

DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR. By Carr. J. W. Harris, R.N.R. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 
A BEGINNER IN SAIL. By J. A. Wittiamson. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

TEN SMALL YACHTS. By Maurice Grirritus. Arnold. ros. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE SHIP. By G. M. Boumpnrey. Black. 2s. 6d. 

AN ISLAND ROOING. By Joan Gricssy. Heath Cranton. 3s. 6d. 


SEARCHING THE HEBRIDES WITH A CAMERA. By A. A. MacGrecor. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


1 PA on sailing ships continue to be issued with great regularity. So much so, 
in fact, that the captain of one of the finest four masted barques afloat to-day 
recently deplored this spate of literature. The writers always, he said, magnified the 
hardships of the life and were too keen on painting lurid pictures of the discomforts 
and dangers of Cape Horn. There is probably some truth in this indictment, for 
hectic “ incident ” is so far easier to write about than the deadly monotony which, 
after all, takes up a very large proportion of the time occupied by any normal voyage. 
The seamen takes the rough with the smooth: they are both in the day’s work, 
and he cannot conceive how either can be of any interest to other people. It is the 
same in every walk of life. Nevertheless, as I pointed out to my friend, what is merely 
a commonplace to him does interest a large number of readers who love the sea 
(and probably most Englishmen do at heart) even though their knowledge of it may be 
very superficial. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond’s book, at any rate, could not be charged with overdoing the 
heroics. If anything it is the other way about, and four hundred pages devoted mainly 
to trivialities is almost too much of a good thing. But just because it is so trivial 
it gives a truer picture of life in a four masted barque at sea (she was on a voyage. 
from Vancouver to East Africa) than would be done had the author picked out the 
comparatively few incidents which occurred, glorified them, and dismissed all 
else as unimportant. And it is illustrated with nearly one hundred good photographs, 
although too many of them show the author posing at various jobs rather than the 
crew working normally. 

Windjammer was written by a professional novelist during (it is in diary form) 
one voyage of five months in a Finnish ship two years ago. Days of Endeavour 
is by a professional seaman, and describes a voyage round the world in an English 
barque during the nineties. As might be expected of these two writers, the styles are 
totally different : and I prefer that of the seaman, Captain Harris, who served for) 
several years in the Carradale. His book is an authentic record of a particular voyage 
(when he was an apprentice) but the foc’sle hands described therein, though true to 
life, were not all shipmates at once. And the character sketches of these men are 
extraordinarily well done ; so well done, in fact, that one seems to know them all 
intimately. And how different they are individually. Some are real seamen, men 
who know their job and can be relied upon to do it without driving, whilst others 
are mere “scum ”’ who will never be more than members of the “crowd.” If there 
be one trait more than another which is shared by all seamen it is optimism : 

They are all optimists. Optimism is the great sustaining doctrine of a seaman’s life and 
character. He never sees anything wholly black, whether it be he is in danger, or suffering 
the worst of discomforts or the most wearisome and long and hungry of passages ; nor 
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does he see anything wholly bad. This latter is akin to optimism ; a natural—or acquired — 
at sea—dislike to imagine there is nothing below the surface or above the fog or at the 
tail end of a prolonged head wind. 


I also like the description of the captain : 


One of the old school of Scottish shipmasters, a disciplinarian by example and precept, 
Old Alec is held in respect and affection by all who sail under him .. . f 

Old Alec stands at the taffrail, to wind’ard, watching carefully the steering, for he 
cannot afford to lose any ground ; he must not get any further down to lee’ard. Magnificent 
though this picture undoubtedly is, this picture of a hard driven ship with rocky land 
close under her lee, it is not more so than that of this fine old shipmaster as he stands 
conning his ship. Confidence is writ on his face, writ so clearly that all can—and do— 
read it and acquire like confidence. 


Days of Endeavour is certainly a book worth reading. 

Yachting books are also apt to overdo the difficulties and dangers. And for the 
same reason. A peaceful day’s sail is—well, it is just a peaceful day’s sail—whilst 
a sudden squall or a narrow squeak is an incident which lends itself to graphic 
description. It is a pity, because the non-sailing fraternity is apt to get an exaggerated 
idea of the difficulties and dangers of cruising and many are thereby deterred from 
joining in what is probably the finest summer sport we have. Another deterrent is 
the question of cost. Yachting, as understood by those who figure in the illustrated 
papers during Cowes week, is a game for millionaires. But sailing, as known to its 
votaries in every little creek and harbour round our coasts, is quite a different proposi- 
tion and can be done on a very modest income. A Beginner in Sail describes how a 
middle-aged man, with no previous experience of sailing, took to the sport. How he 
first hired a boat, then bought a boat, and finally, built a boat. He got into plenty of 
scrapes at first—who does not ?—but each and every one of them taught him some- 
thing. And they are described in a way which will recall many similar moments to 
all who have themselves been through it, but without overdoing the “‘ danger ” 
aspect. This is a book which should be welcomed by the beginner and yet will be 
read with equal interest by the more experienced. I do not agree with the writer, 
however, in his strictures on roller reefing. Personally, I should always fit it in any 
small cruiser. 

Mr. Maurice Griffiths knows, if any one does, how much fun can be got out of 
yachting on a very small income. He has owned ten boats in about as many years— 
and the price was always a paramount consideration when buying them—and is 
able to write about them in a most entertaining way. He is, perhaps, a Jittle inclined 
to over-emphasise the dangers and discomforts—the sudden desperate need for 
reefing ; the reeving of a new jib outhaul while “ I was dropped into the cold channel 
to the waist, lifted sky high again, streaming with water, and shaken ignominiously 
as the ship lifted over a crest,” and so forth. These things do happen. They have 
happened to all of us who go cruising in small boats. But they are only incidents which 
serve to make one appreciate more normal conditions. Possibly Mr. Griffiths’ position 
as editor of a yachting paper makes him more alive than most people to the fact 
that the ordinary reader does insist on “ incident,” even though the true perspective 
may be blurred a little thereby. And maybe that is why he is inclined, like Mr. Jorrocks, 
to “‘ lay it on thick.” But he writes equally well of the more peaceful moments that 
really are more common. 

The Story of the Ship is exactly what its title proclaims. It tells of the evolution of 
the modern ship from the hollow log of the savage, through the boats of Egypt 
and Greece and Carthage, the galleys of the Vikings, the English carracks and Spanish 
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galleons, the clipper ships and the early steamboats, to the modern liner and the 
motor ship. Mr. Boumphrey has compressed a great deal of information into a very 
small compass, but he has succeeded in giving a very good sketch of the history of 
the ship. Whether he is right in suggesting that the motor liners of the future will 
attain greater speeds than the turbine driven ships of to-day remains to be seen. 
At the present moment two of the largest motor ships afloat are being converted to 
turbines in order to increase their speed. 

It is perhaps, stretching the point a little to include the last two books on the list 
under the general title of ‘“ Nautical Literature.” But part of Miss Grigsby’s book 
deals with the herring drifters, even though it is mainly concerned with shore life 
in the Shetlands. The author has a happy knack of being able to make herself 
thoroughly at home with simple—using the word in its best sense—people, and that is 
an art given to but few. During her stay in Shetland she was more or less adopted 
by some crofters, and is thus able to write about them and their life from the inside 
and not merely as a visitor who only sees things superficially. And the result is 
worth reading. The farmer and the fisherman have much in common. They are 
both engaged in a never-ending struggle with the forces of Nature. Sometimes she 
is kind to them, sometimes the reverse : but, whatever her mood, she must be respec- 
ted. If this be true of all farmers, as I believe it is, it is doubly true of the crofters 
who wrest a scanty living from the bare hillsides. Shetland woollies are known far and 
wide : but what toil and tribulation go to their making. The Shetland sheep, like its 
owner, has to fend for itself. It knows no such luxuries as the artificial cakes or shel- 
tered lambing pens to which our south-country sheep are accustomed, but it has to 
struggle for life from the moment it is born—when, as like as not, there is a raven 
waiting to attack it if given a chance. The crofter’s wives and daughters not only 
look after the sheep, attending to them at lambing time, and plucking the wool from 
them at “ rooing,” but often spin and wash the wool and finally knit it into jumpers. 
“To every crofter woman knitting is second nature. She knits as she potters about 
the croft, or as with full ‘ kishie ’ on her back she makes her way down the winding 
path from the peat stack in the hills.” But whilst this method may produce ideal 
jumpers it cannot compete with the vast output of those whose whole time is governed 
by machines : and the hosiery industry of the Shetlands is coming to a parting of the 
ways. Will individualism be able to stand up against mass production ? This is to-day 
a big question in the Shetlands. And if it fails what effect will it have on the people ? 
Will they really be any better off with machinery ? As Miss Grigsby puts it : 


I think that the Shetland crofter is content because he has not yet forgotten how to depend 
upon himself. The modern passion for specialisation has not yet reached him. Every crofter 
is reliant upon himself for the necessities of his life ; he is his own boot maker, he can 
repair his own boat and nets, he can do practically everything for himself ; from making 
a fiddle to cutting his wife’s hair ; and he does it well, and what is perhaps most important 
of all, he does it in his own time. Time in Shetland is controlled by the crofter’s two 
great masters, the sea and the soil ; is it any wonder then, that he has a dignity that is 
entirely lacking in those who live by machines ? 


There is some similarity between the Shetland Isles and the Outer Hebrides, 
but Mr. MacGregor’s book is far more ambitious than the other. He obviously 
knows his country, and Searching the Hebrides with a Camera is well named, for the 
photographs with which it is illustrated are extraordinarily good. But he is the un- 
fortunate possessor of a style which is irksome to a degree, and which makes the 
reading of it sheer hard work, in spite of the interest of the subject—especially to 


one who, like myself, has been over much of the ground. G. B. HONY 
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ENGLISH LEAVES. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 5s. 

THE PENN COUNTRY OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. C.P.R.E. 

A HISTORY OF IVER. By W. H. Warp and K. S. Brock. Secker. ros. 6d. 
SKETCHES OF GEORGIAN BATH. By J. Raymonp LittLz. Arrowsmith. tos. 
THE LANDSCAPE OF ENGLAND. By Cuartes BRaDLEY Forp. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
ENCHANTED WAYS. By JouN Priotgzau. Dent. 5s. 


ON FOOT IN THE WESTERN ISLES. By Catriona MaclIver. Oliver and Boyd. 
5s. 

ENGLISH PLACE-NAME PUZZLES. By Proressor ZacuRIssoNn. Upsala. 3.50 
Kronor. 


WARWICKSHIRE FEET OF FINES. VOL. I. By Eruet Stoxes. Dugdale Society. 
35S- 
MAP OF NEOLITHIC WESSEX. Ordnance Survey. 4s. 


SAXTON’S MAPS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. British Museum. 
5s. each. 


HEN in some remote future Mr. Lucas lays down his pen and ceases to 

delight us with grave or whimsical divagations into the byroads of history 
and topography England will have lost one of her chief witnesses to the abiding charm 
of her traditions and of the sporting and domestic life of those times which he tensely 
sums up as “ Those were the Days.” The note of wistful regret is however not too 
apparent in English Leaves where cheerfulness keeps breaking through. In the longer 
essays—on Canterbury, Winchester, Bath and Salisbury—which justify the placing 
of this book under my heading, Mr. Lucas does not reveal anything which is not 
known to students of those ancient haunts. However it is not exactly what he says 
but the lively way he says it, and you can have no more instructive companion through 
their streets and among their past worthies. Cricket is another of Mr. Lucas’ strong 
suits. No one so winningly distils the rich flavour of our old cricketing annuals and 
the doings of its heroes: Nyren, Lillywhite and Fuller Pilch—with names like that 
could they have been anything but cricketers. 

Mr. Lucas bids us stand and stare a little while at the still lingering beauties of a 
rapidly vanishing age ; windmills, barns, milkmaids and Covent Garden theatre. 
But when Macaulay wrote his third chapter, wherein he so comforts himself and us 
by pointing to the urbanization of the countryside, how would he have been astonished 
could he have known that, some eighty years later, we should have been rejoicing, 
not only in a Council for the Preservation of Rural England, but in a Society for 
Windmills and the suggestion of a society for the Protection of Barns. The “ Penn 
Country ”’ Branch of that Council has produced a handsome volume on that gracious 
country, whose advantage and danger it is to be so near London, which should be 
read not only by all Buckinghamshire people but by all those who take a lively interest 
in resisting the spoliation of their counties. ‘‘’The parliamentary constitution of 
England was born in the bosom of the Chiltern Hills ; as to this day its parliamentary 
career is terminated among its Hundreds.” Its numerous old houses “‘ show a love 
and pride in good work that is unknown to-day and no county in England possesses 
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so many charming and unspoilt villages.” The admirable indignation of Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis is enlisted to arouse the resentment of our children against their 
feckless parents ‘“ who, finding this England still a demi-paradise, left it a demi 
dust-bin.” Well, well ! it recalls a Victorian poem which hopes that posterity 

Shall not drag us to their judgment bar 

And curse the heritage which we bequeath. 


In that corner of this pleasant land which lies nearest to London is the little village 
of Iver which, while still unsubmerged in the flood of suburban building, has found 
an historian in the late Mr. W. H. Ward who unites the qualifications of a scholar 
and an architect and a long family connection with the district. With infinite pains 
he has wrung from “‘ those two great recorders, the mason and the scribe ” a History 
of Iver. It is a microcosm of the English countryside through the centuries. An admir- 
able picture of life in Norman times, a vivid glimpse of the wretched King John 
under the interdict and in pouring rain “ as he picked his way among his dripping 
men at arms through the quagmire of the village street” ; a dispute over the right 
to sit in a certain seat in the chancel when “‘ Jeremy Howe was stroke and blood 
ran down in the church ’”’—these are the glimpses which make the past live. It is a pat- 
tern of what such a history should be ; though the skill of Mr. Ward leaves one with 
the impression that the materials were unusually abundant. 

Mr. Raymond Little’s pencil Sketches of Georgian Bath, reproduced in photo- 
lithography have a quality which is akin to the architecture they portray. It is a remind- 
er of an era of stately town planning—which had however little regard to the needs of 
any but the fashionable and well-to-do classes. There is an atmosphere of comfort- 
able opulence in the city of Wood, Allen & Nash. It is a city with a “‘ personality ” 
and this Mr. Little brings out with his drawings of little “ bits,” balconies and street 
corners as well as the splendours of Prior Park and the Royal Crescent. But where did 
the humbler folk live and who now inhabit those dwellings so adapted to the quiet, 
dignity and leisure of a not very remote past ? Look at the small houses in Beaufort 
Square. ‘‘ Can we find small houses of our own day with the grace, the balance, the 
harmonius detail and the charm of these ? ” 

Another picture book is that in Batsford’s “‘ English Life ”’ series in which a collec- 
tion of photographs illustrates the Landscape of England. Mr. Trevelyan in his fore- 
word says that “ the art of photography has now reached a point when it can tell the 
inner truth about the beauty of buildings and even landscape in such a way as to 
render the very spirit,” and though it will never tell the inner truth like Constable 
or Crome, the pictures assembled here have all the qualities a photograph can have. 
You linger over them. Even more charming are the numerous line drawings of 
Mr. Brian Cook and one can further admire the art with which Mr. Ford has woven 
the main geographical architectural and antiquarian features of the whole of England 
into a readable narrative, this is no light achievement with “‘ things of note calling at 
every moment for remark.” ap 

Mr. Prioleau looks at the same country from a quite different angle—how it will 
suit the intelligent motorist. To Doctor Johnson “one green field was very like 
another green field.”” Not so to Mr. Prioleau who has a gift for picking out the 
Enchanted Ways, and does not see why pedestrians should have all the best lanes. 
I opened the book at random and came upon this : 


It takes you past to Green and round the scarp of - Hill and there 
is truly nothing like it in all England. Knowing it perhaps only in the state of infinite 
grace in May or June, when the gorse is alight and there are primroses in the ditches and 
blue bells among the tree trunks you might not suspect its winter charm. 
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This is within fifty miles of London and I can vouch for its truth. Any discerning 
motorist who will purchase this book can fill in the blanks and be admitted to many 
another secret way. 

With the next book we leave these homely English scenes for 


The silence that is in the starry sky __ 
The peace that is amongst the lonely hills 


in the misty lands of Skye and the Hebrides. It must be hard to write a guide-book 
that will not be tedious to read in the armchair (how much more a review thereof), 
but Miss Maclver has succeeded in On Foot in the Western Isles. Whether a guide- 
book should be read before, during or after visiting the places it tells about is a matter 
of controversy, but here is one you can read if you never go there at all. Queer legends 
of that remarkable clan the Macleods of Skye, a thrilling account of the massacre 
of Glencoe and hair raising tales of the terrible each uisge accompany the tours. 

The two learned books next on the list will be invaluable to students. The first 
is one of those contributions to English scholarship which we are accustomed to 
expect from Upsala University. English Place Name Puzzles possess an attraction 
for Scandinavian scholars and Professor Zachrisson has performed a real service 
to the English Place-Names Society. He throws light on many problems. Horningsea 
is the ‘‘ damp meadow on projecting ground,” Godalming (which he places in Sussex) 
may be the “settlers near the pure running waters,” while Mucking is uncom- 
promisingly derived from ‘‘ muck ”==mud. 

Volume XI of the publications of the Dugdale Society in the first volume of the - 
Warwickshire Feet of Fines. They are the records of generally fictitious processes 
brought to establish the right to a transfer or grant of land. The “ dispute ” settled, 
the composition was enrolled in the records of the court. They became known as 
fines (plural of finis). Feet is the plural of foot, the counterfoil of the piece of parchment | 
on which the finding was recorded. There are in this volume 979 such records of 
this method of conveying lands which goes back to the twelfth century. 

The beautiful Neolithic Maps of Wessex produced by the Ordnance Survey shows _ 
the long burrows megalithic monuments, marshlands, forests and habitation sites in 
an area roughly comprised in the old Kingdom of Wessex, with some explanatory 
notes. The writer of the notes thinks that Stonehenge and Avebury were closely 
associated with the cult of the dead but that ‘‘ the frontier between tomb and temple | 
was ill-defined.” He attributes them to the Bronze Age. 

Christopher Saxton was the father of modern map-making. He completed the 
survey of the counties of England in nine years (1579-1579) and he had authority to 
“cause the platts and descriptions to be well and fayre ingraven in plates of copper 
and to be after impressed and stamped out of the same as well to the comoditie of | 
our subjects as to all Men that shall have pleasure to see and puse the same.” The. 
hills are shewn in profile which gives a charmingly decorative appearance to the 
maps as do the noble ships with bellying sails riding the surrounding ocean. Seven 
of these maps have been reproduced by the British Museum in coloured collotype, 
with application in some cases of gold, in exact facsimile of the finely hand coloured 
copies in the King’s Library. They will hang majestically on your walls to your profit | 
and delight. 


H. G. CORNER 


